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ART. 1.—THE MISSISSIPPI OUTLET NAVIGATION. 


We suppose that the physics and hydraulics of the Mississippi 
river have been as ably discussed as any other subject of the same 
nature, and yet there remains as much’ doubt as ever about the 
most effectual means of relieving the obstacle to the complete navi- 
gation of the great stream. The main point, of discussion are 

1. Whether the tendency of the lower river to overflow the plant- 
ations can be obviated by a protective levee, or by a system of 
relief outlets to carry the high water into the adjacent swamps! 

2. Whether the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi can 
be most effectually removed by concentration or action of 
current, or evaded by ship canal connecting navigation of the river 
and gulf. 

The Review has been the faithful chronicler of every plan and of 
almost every paper published on these important subjects, without 
having been the partisan of any. The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss the second question stated, and this renders 
necessary a preparatory paragraph. 

Improvement by scraper and strewe.—Efforts were made at a very 
early period to effect the improvement of the Mississippi chafinel by © 
means of harrows and dredgés. ‘The principle of this plan wasto 
loosen the deposit by means of dredges and screws, and trust the 
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action of the current to carry the deposit to the sea. These enter- 
prises have been entrusted to public and private enterprise and have 
been productive of more or less success at different times and under 
different superintendencey. 

Improvement by concentration of current.—A few years before the 
war the theory was boldly adyanced that the channel of the Missis- 
sippi on the bars might be deepened, by such a concentration of the 
current as could force it to scour, or cut, a greater than the exist- 
ting depth. Contracts were made by the Federal Government with 
individuals, and an appropriation subsequently made and expended 
with the same object. The concentration of current was effected 
by means of a line of heavy wooden piles driven alongside of, and 
parrallel with the current. In each case the enterprise was aband- 
oned. Subsequently the same idea was represented by a plan of 
sinking loaded caissons of iron along the line of channel. This 
plan has not commanded private capital or government approval, 
and so remains in abeyance. A company was formed a few years 
since to provide for passing the commerce of the river over the bar 
by means of camel lighters. This company propose, a tax on ton- 
nage, and this would have to some extent replaced the burden 
it was intended to relieve. It may be said by the advocates of these 
several plans that their capacity has not been entirely disproved. 
It may be so. There remains however two other modes of improve- 

ment which have not been tried and which now also demand experi- 
ment. The first is: 


THE RIVER AND GULF CANAL CONNECTION. 


This plan was suggested many years ago by Buisson, and perhaps 
by others. It was presented a short time before the war in an able 
and elaborate report made dy civil engineer Montague. He pro- 
posed a ship canal from the river at Fort St. Phillip into the Gulf 
at Isle au Briton. The work is obviously practical and cheap of 
construction. There appear but two objections. One that this work 
is proposed to be executed on private account ‘and maintained by a 
toll or tonnage. The other, that the passage of river water into the 
Canal would very soon form a bar across the outlet channel in the 
Gulf. The first of these objections may be obviated by entrusting 
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the work to the Federal Government to be executed at national 
expense. The other, Mr. Montagu proposed to avoid, by a mechani- 
cal device. He would fill the Canal with Gulf water. He would 
have the guard, and inlet lock, at the river constructed with a side- 
chamber adequate to hold the river, water necessary to fill the Ship 
lock. When a Ship passed out of the lock the water in the lock 
would be let out into the side chamber, and pumped thence. back 
into the river. There seems no reason that this plan of canalization 
should not be successful. It should be submitted to the Federal 
‘Government for experiment and adoption. 

There is however another plan proposed by practical and respon- 
sible men, upon which they are ready to advance money with no 
other condition of reimbursement or compensation than the success 
of their enterprise. This plan is: 

TO DIG A SHIP CHANNEL THROUGH THE BAR AND CARRY THE MUD AWAY. 


We will give the proposal in the words and over the signature of 
the man who made it. It is made to the Federal gevernment: 


First—The undersigned would agree to dredge a channel through the bar. at 
-one of the principal outlets of the Mississippi River, so as to afford a depth of 
twenty feet and width of one hundred feet for two hundred thousand dollars, 
one hundred thousand to be paid when a channel fifty feet wide and twenty feet 
deep shall be completed, and the balance of $100,000 when the channel shall be 
-completed to the full width of one hundred feet and twenty feet deep. 

Second—aAfter the channel is completed as above, the undersigned would agree 
to keep it open to the depth and width as above completed for five years from 
the date of its completion as above for the sum of sixty thousand dollars per 
year. 

Third—lf preferre1 the undersigned would agree to deepen the channel twenty- 
two feet within twelve months of the date of its completion as stated in the first 
proposition, and maintain it at that depth for five years for the sum of $80,000 
per year. 

Fourth—Should either of the above propositions be adopted the undersigned 
would agree to complete a channel twenty feet deep and fifty feet wide in nine 
months from the date of contract. 

Fifth—As the undersigned would have all the risk of success in making the 
channel, he would reserve the right of locating the same, but always with refer- 
ence to convenience of navigation and permanency of the work. 

Sixth—The level from which measurements are to be fixed and permanently 
marked before the work is commenced. 
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Seventh—The work is to be done by dredging with powerful dredging machines, 
and the earth carried off the bar in lighters, and deposited in some convenient. 
place so as not to obstruct. navigation. 

New Orleans, Jan. 11, 1870. ° Joun GRANT. 

As this proposition must depend for its successful execution upon 
the character and responsibility of the man who makes it, we deem 
it proper to state for the information of Representatives in Congress. , 
who may be called on to vote, the standing of Capt. John Grant, 
among those to whom heis known. He is a man of very mature 
years, and experience of the Mississippi and its navigation. He has 
filled important stations in the confidence of the people of Louisiana 
and Alabama. Has been for forty-five years a contractor for remov- 
ing bars and deepening channels. Has acquired by sagacious integ- 
rity a fortune and credit ample to execute any contract he may 
undertake. Probably the best special reference, for his -name and 
ability may be that he is the author and owner of the improvement 
of Grant’s Pass, Mobile Bay. 

We add a short communication published by Capt. Grant exple- 
natory of the opinion that bars can only be deepened by digging | 
and his offer to undertake the work on such favorable terms to the 
Government. 

“It is a universal law governing streams carrying sedimentary matter 
that when emptying into lakes or seas, finding room for expansion, 
they become weakened in power and commence depositing their load 
of ‘sediment, and thus form bars, and every bar formed at the mouth 
of a river of this kind marks the exact point at which the transport- 
ing power of such river to carry the matter of which the bar is 
composed has been exhausted. This is a natural law and is applica- 

le to all streams carrying sedimentary matter, whether large or 
small, whether emptying into fresh water lakes or the sea, whether 
they meet an inflowing tide or where there is no tide. A proper 
understanding of the operation of this law would enable us to form 
a more correct opinion of the probable success of any proposed 
plan for the improvement of our navigation.” 

This is’a clear statement of the principle. There then follows an 
argument as to its application: 

“Now if I am correct in my statement of the universal law gov- 
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erning rivers carrying sedimentary matter, and that} they transport 

such matter to the farthest point of their {ability before depositing 

it, does it not follow as a necessary consequence that any plan pro- 

posed for deepening the water on the bar thatJcontemplates the use 
of the current as a means of accomplishing the work, must result in 

a failure, unless some plan should be adopted by which the trans- 
- porting power of the current could ‘be increased. These objections 
are in my judgment, fatal to the success of all the proposed plans of 
deepening the water on the bar, by scraping and agitating the one 
now in operation included.” 

We must add to this the further testimony of another gentleman 
of high character and of practical ability. Mr. J. C. Osgood, of Troy, 
New York, being on a visit to this City was} called on by the 
Committee on obstructions appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
to express his opinion upon the proper plan for deepening the 
passes. That Committee composed of able and impartial Merchants 
have given such an endorsement to the character of Mr. Osgood as 
will perfectly accredit his veracity, and authorityfupon the subject. 


Answers to a series of Interrogatories propounded to Mr. J. C. 
Osgood, of Troy, New York, by the Committee on Obstructions, 
appointed by the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, as to the best 
method of removing the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi. ; 

It having come to the knowledge of the Committee. on Obstruc- 
tions approved by the Chamber of Commerce, that Mr. J. C. Osgood 
of Troy was in the City, it was deemed advisable to wait upon him 
and obtain the benefit of his views and opinions in regard to the 
depth of the channel at the mouth of the Mississippi. The Committee 
were induced to take this course in view of the great experience of 
Mr. Osgood, in dredging and improving rivers and harbors, being 
likewise distinguished as one of the best and most successful 
Mechanics that the country has produced, he having built about 
400 Dredging Machines and performed "many great Public Works, 
among the most noted of which, we may mention, as Superintendent 
of the Onidea River, Lake George, Saint Mary’s River, Saint Clair 
Flats, Lower Rapids of the Mississippi River, James River at Rich- 
mond, Maffats Channel, Charleston Bar, Canal from] Indianola, 
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to Port Lavacal&e. &c., and being entirely disinterested in this matter 
net being an applicant for the contract. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ist. Do all rivers carrying sedimentary deposits form bars? 

Answer. Yes. 

2nd. Why are bars so formed? 

Ans. When the propelling power of the current is weakened by 
whatever cause, then the sediment is deposited and bars are formed. 

3d. If the formation of the bar marks the point where the trans- 
porting power of the river ceases to be effective, will scraping or 
ploughing on the bar increase the velocity of the current and carry 
the deposit away? 

Ans. In no case within my knowledge has scraping or ploughing 
increased the velocity of the current where it meets with the ocean— 
I may add that I tried it on Charleston bar where we had a strong 
tide current and after three days operating with the most approved 
drags or ploughs under the supervision of United States Engineers, 
we abandoned the process as useless. 

4th. Is there any practical mode of controlling the current of this 
river so as to make it remove the bar? 

Ans. None to my knowledge, owing to the want of a suitable 
foundation for jetties training walls or other structures for 
controlling currents ? 

5th. In view of your long experience in Dredging if you had a 
contract to dig out the bar to a depth of twenty feet, what kind of 
dredgeboat wonld you employ ? 

Ans. I would employ an excavating dredgeboat. 

6th. Do you think it would be importaxt to use one that would 
excavate the mud and deliver it into scows or on the dredge itself 
for removal 

Aus. I think it all important, as the only efficient mode of doing 
the work. 

7th. Would nota dredgeboat that stirs up the mud without 
removing it do as well? 

Aus. I answer it would not; because by stiring up the mud it 
would be as liable to be carried up the river by the tides as to be 
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taken to the sea; and in all cases would settle down again where the 
current ceased. 

8th. Would not the bar deposit if stirred up be carried to sea by 
the current of the river? 

Ans. Yes, if there were current enough; but it is the absence of 
current that forms the bar, stirring up the mud does not increase 
the current so as to carry it away. 

9th. Do you think it essential in order to give and maintain twenty 
feet of water on the bars that the mud should be carried off in 
lighters or by the dredgeboat itself? 

Ans. I do. 

10th. Would not a dredgeboat using ploughs, harrows, or rakes 
of great power do effective work in deepening the bar and keeping 
it so? 

Ans. In my opinion it would not for reasons already given. 

11th. As a practical excavator would you apprehend any serious 
difficulty to prevent your giving twenty feet water on the bars and 
to maintain it at all seasons of the year ? 

Ans. There is no practical difficulty whatever. It has been done 
all over the world and is simply a question of cost and time. 

12th. Are you acquainted with the various efforts that have been 
made. and the various plans adopted to deepen the channel over the 
bars at South West Pass and Pass A L’outre? 

Ans. Asa Contractor in the dredging business I have taken 
pains to inform myself, as well as I could of the various means 
adopted to deepen those channels without having personally exam- 
ined them. 

13th. Has there in your opinion ever been a systematic or sus- 
tained effort with proper machinery to dig out the bar ? 

Ans. I answer that I regard all the efforts hitherto made in the 
light of experiments made in the hope of being able to perform the 
work without incurring the expense of building excavating machin- 
ery and removing the earth. 

14th. What kind of machinery would in your opinion be the 
most effective for digging out the bars, and keeping twenty feet of 
water in the channels? 
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_Ans. I would adopt a machine that wonld be lon. cough taride 


ippine with the 
5, 


three waves at least, to avoid the rocking and (i 
ocean, and should have speed and anchors suffiejon: to old it to its 
work, the vessel should be supplied with weilboies cup ubie of con- 
containing five hundred cubic yards, and with jo) ciliny power to 
carry the excavated matter to sea, and dump it th i ;* tus avoiding 
the thrashing and thumping which is occasioned |) |.\ing scows, 
tenders or side boats. 

15th. Would it in your opinion be necessary, 1) order ‘o maintain 
a deep channel all the year, to employ dredging © ):(inuously ? 

Ans. In my opinion it would be nessessary os the bar is all the 
time forming. 

16th. What in your opinion is the most efficwivis method of 
giving twenty feet of water on the bars all the year round? 

Ans. Dig it out and carry it away. 

We happen to know the fact that Messrs. Osgood sud Grant met 
for the first time after the publication of Mr. Grant’s letter. The 
singular coincidence of opinion between them may be therefore set 
down to the life long experience of each tending io exactly the same 
conclusions. Ist. That a current cannot carry sediment farther 
than the point where it loses its transporting force. 2nd. That the 
current of the-Mississippi at the bar cannot be so concentrated as 
to increase its force, because there is not sufficient foundation for 
the concentrating structure. 3d. That in the languag« of Mr. Grant, 
the bar “would not be removed by the process now in use, or any 
that I had heard spoken of, with anything like the certainty of 
success, or economy in expenditure, that it could be accomplished by 
the use of well constructed and powerful dredging machines.” 

The whole question then turns on the practicability of effecting 
this work in the manner proposed by Capt. Grant. -1t is a stupen- 
dous undertaking. We do not agree perfectly with Mr. Osgood, 
when he compares the Mississippi to other rivers. It certainly 
exceeds any other river in the United States in the extraordinary 





*The experiment of concentrating the current migh be made without expense 
by depositing this dump on a line parrallel with the channel and current. 
[Ed. Rev.] 
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amount of sediment which it deposits. We have the authority of 
Capt. Humphrey of the Bureau of Topographical Engineers United 
States Army, that the anual amount of earth carried to the Sea by 
the Mississippi is 750,000,000 cubic feet, or a mass equal to a super- 
ficial extent of one mile square, 27 feet thick. The South West 
Pass advances 338 feet each year, carries to Sea 255,000,000 cubic 
feet of earth, which would form a superficial extent of one mile 
square with a depth of nine feet. This whole mass moves. through. 
the pass, and only that quantity rests in the channel, which that 
conflict and compromise between the tide and the current, has 
established as the regimen depth, and which is usually assumed at 
seventeen feet. It is plainthen that whether by digging, dredging, 
or concentration of current, this channel be deepened below this regi- 
men or maximum depth, a force must be applied which will not only 
remove the actual bottom of the channel, but shall be also adequate 
to move the current deposits. The computation of work to be 
dene should then not only include the absolute excavation of the 
depth to be added to the channel, but also the added deposit of 
sedimentary matter in its passage to the sea, for this last will always 
be arrested by the conflict of tide and current in sufficient quantities 
to fill the channel to the regimen or maximum depth. 

The first item of this computation is very easily made. The for- 
mula would be 1,000 x 300 x 6 = 1,800,000 cubic feet. 

For the second we prefer to rely upon the data and calculations 
furnished by others. Mr. John Roy of New Orleans, one of our 
most practical, sagacious, and experienced hydraulists, in October 
last addressed to Charles Briggs, Esq., Chairman of the Bar Obstruc- 
tion Committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce a letter 
from which we extract the following conjectural and approximate 
estimate of the annual and average increment of the bar resulting 
from the sedimentary deposit. 


“A certain amount of deposit takes place upon the bar, the amount 
of which will depend upon many causes, such as wind tides ete., 
which I am unable to calculate.. But there are some reasons to 
believe that the mud held in suspension, by the water in the river is 
about one cubic foot of mud in one thousand cubic feet of water. 
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By such an assumption we can arrive at the probable quantity of mud 
passing down the South West Pass,whose cross section, is about 40,000 
square feet. If we assume a velocity of three miles per hour for the 
river and bar—say at the télegraph station—then the amount of 
water passing down in one hour will be 633,600,000 cubic feet, and 
“will consequently contain 633,600 cubic feetof mud. The question 
“then is how much of this will be carried to sea? And how much 
“will be deposited within the influence of the bar, and to be removed 
“by artificial means! I suppose one tenth which will give 2,347 
“tons to be removed every hour. This would require two hundred 
“horse power continually at work upon the bar.” It will be alike 
unnecessary and impossible to estimate the proportions of this 
deposit so carried to sea over the South West Pass, which would fall 
upon the small superficial section of the bar to be removed. We 
cannot fix any proportion between the superficial area of this section 
and the area of the whole river expanded as it is at the bar. It 
should not be forgotten,moreover, that this deposit does not continue 
regularly throughout the year but accumulates most rapidly during 
the rise of the river. We cannot then even approximate what addi- 
tional work must be done by a dredge te keep down this increment, 
while it excavates theconstant bottom of the bar. But assuming any 
percentage that may seem just, for the additional work to be done. 
Let us see then whether any invention has been yet made which 
promises to remove this amount of positive obstructions at a depth 
of seventeen feet below the surface of the river. 

In this connection therefore we present a plan recommended to the 
public by competent authority, which claims that it can eftect what 
Messrs Grant and Osgood assert to be necessary. We offer no 
affirmation upon this project, further than to show that it has 
been endorsed by experiment. Our object is to bring every plan of 
river improvement fairly before the people, and to cite the invention 


to which we refer as offering an assurance of capacity to perform 


the work necessary to dig out and carry away all of the mud in the 
channel of the Mississippi. This plan is: The Leviathan Steam 
Dredge of Fonde and Lyons. Patented 1854 and1855. Renewed 
to Charles H. Fonde, Patentee, of Mobile, Alabama, 17th April,1869. 
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We adopt the Patentees description of the invention. It is illus- 
trated by an engraving of which an enlarged copy has been published 
by the Patentee. 

VIEW AND DESCRIPTION OF STEAM DREDGE LEVIATHAN. 





DESCRIPTION. 


This machine consists of a wrought iron wheel with a succession 
of buckets across the periphery. It is driven on the perimiter by 
two Oscillating Engines; the power being thus applied and concen- 
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trated immediately over the point of resistance. The cogged perims 
iter of the wheel by a simple device is always kept in gear with the 
engines during the process of raising and lowering, and all the 
movements of raising, lowering, and revolving, as well as feeding 
the wheel ahead, or reversing its motion are perfectly under the 
control of one man on deck; an anchor beimg run ou) ahead, the 
hausers are coiled around capstan heads on each end of the great 
wheel shaft, which, as it revolves winds in the hausers and keeps 
the buckets up to the work feeding itself. The diseharge of earth 
is procured by means of a tipper or moveable sheet falling over the 
heel of the bucket and striking a latch which unlooses the trap of 
the bottom, and the whole contents of the buckets are discharged 
with great velocity into the dredge boat itself or into scows on 
either or both sides of the machine. The tipper, latches, and sheets 
are all self acting and self adjusting, and work by gravitation alone, 
rendering them free from liability to derangement or accident. 

The advantages of this Machine over all others are; ist, its great 
facility of application; 2nd, that after being lowered it cuts upwards 
and always with the edge of steel cutting blades, rendering it effect- 
ive in the hardest strata of earth; 3d, its continuous feeding by 
trench cutting; 4th, the strength and simplicity of its structure in 
detail and the unity of the combination, permitting the exertion of 
great power and consequently an extraordinary efficiency with far 
less liability to derangement than must nessessarily attach to any 
other known system for dredging. We would also particularly 
recommend this machine for performance of works where specified 
depths of water are required, as the wheel can be guaged so as to 
take off precisely the surface nessessary to be removed and leaves a 
smooth and level bottom. Iam now prepared to take contracts, 
furnish machines, or to negotiate for the sale of patent rights and 
priviliges. 

EVIDENCES OF CAPACITY FOR THE WORK. 


It appears from the subjoined evidence that this invention has 
been already in 1858 applied to the satisfaction of competent judges. 
The explanation of the inventor as to why it has not been continued 
in use is that he unfortunately belonged to the side in the case 
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contesting which had no time to dredge, and from prudential and 
pecuniary reasons abstained from any movement in regard to his 
invention until he procured a:renewal of his patent. We publish 
however the report of a Board of United States Navy Engineers 
addressed to the Hon. Isaac Toucey, then Secretary of the Navy, 
as to the actual operation of the invention. 


New Yorr, Apri 8th 1858. 

Sm: 

In obedience to your orders of February 3d to witness the operation of 
the Mud digger or Dredging Machine, Fonde,& Lyons Patent of which Messrs 
Livingston & Co., (U. 8. River and Harbor Improvement Co.,) of New York 
are owners— 

We would respectfully report: 

That we repaired to the Navy Yard on the 30th 
and to the shores of New Jersey near Hoboken, on the 31st ultimo, and saw the 
machine in operation. 

The material at the Navy Yard, a very stiff adhesive clay, did not discharge 
freely from the buckets, another trial was then determined upon by the owners. 

At the commencement of operations on the next day, the buckets came in 
contact with some rocks, injuring three of them, one fourth of the whole num- 
ber, so seriously, that their bottoms did not latch, and the mud dug by them was 
not brought up. 

A trial was made with the machine thus crippled; and resulted in putting into 
the scows 184 cubic yards of mud in 44; minutes, dug from a am of 19 feet 
below the surface of the water. 

This is equal to 250 cubic yards per hour, and as the defective buckets absorbed 
their full proportion of power in digging, and caused an irregularity in the 
working of the machine more detrimental to the power than to have raised them 
full, we consider that the above is only three-fourths the amount which would 
have been dug with the same power, if no accident had occurred. P 

This would give 333 cubic yards per hour, as the force of the machine when 
digging soft clay, at a depth of 19 féet below the surface of the water. 

The great wheel which carries the buckets on its periphery, is driven by a 
pair of non-condensing oscillating engines, with cylinders 21 inches diameter 
and 4 feet stroke, and these as near as we can ascertain were working up to about 
27 Horse power. 

This machine is arranged to deliver on either side, as required, the change 
being made without stopping the machine, enabling those in attendance to 
remove and replace the full scow upon one side while that upon the other is 


being filled. 


The operator has the whole apparatus completely under his command, he can 
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without changing his position, control the velocity of the buckets, and increase 
or decrease the depth at which they dig without stopping the machine. 

It is proper to state that the failure to discharge the hard clay at the Navy 
Yard, on the 30th ult. was due entirely to the form and character of the buckets 
of this individual machine, and that buckets which can discharge hard clay can 
be applied to this, as well as to any other kind of dredger. 

In conclusion we would state that in this principle of dredging, the power is 
more directly applied, the machine less complicated that any other that has come 
under our notice. 

We are very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servants, 
To Hon. ISAAC TOUCEY, DANIEL B. MARTIN, Chief Eng’r. U.S. N. 
Secretary of the Navy, GEO. SEWELL, ig a 
Wasuineton, D.C. ALBAN C. STIMERS, Ist Asst. * 


A certificate showing the capacity of this dredge was given by 
several practical and scientific gentlemen who witnessed its operation 
in the Harbor of New York at the same date with the foregoing 


report. 


Orrice or tae U. 8. Rrver anp Harsou Improvement Co., 
No. 13 Park Place, New York. 


, On the 9th of October 1858 an experimental test was made of the 


Steam Dredge “Leviathan” in front of the Long Dock, Jersey City, 
in the presence of a Company of Engineers and Scientific Gentlemen 
with the following result, viz: In one hour eleven scows were filled 
and dumped alongside, each .scow held 35 cubic yards, making 385 
eubic yards or say at the rate of 3,600 cubic yards in 10 hours! 
‘The Undersigned having witnessed the entire experiment hereby 
certify to the, correctness of the above statement and cordially endorse 
the accompanying recommendation. 
Erastus W. Smith, Sup’ing Engineer of the Ocean Steam Nav- 
igation Company. 
N. S. Seleninoff, Engineer of the Russian Imperial Navy. 
S. P. Schwartz, Commander Russian Imperial Navy. 
E. Nye, Commander Ocean Steamship. 
William Colyer, Ship Builder. 
N. Bliss, Henry W. Johnson, T. Sherman, George R. Sheldon. 
The next document which we publish is alike authentic and 
applicable. It is a statement made by the late L. T. Woodruff, of 
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Mobile, whose sudden and lamented death deprived that City of one 
of her most virtuous and public spirited citizens. This statement is 
particularly useful because it was furnished by a Southern man deeply 
interested in the very proposition now pending before the people of 
the Mississippi valley. We give without further comment, as copied 
from the Mobile Tribune the— 


LETTER OF COL. LEWIS T. WOODRUFF, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE MOBILE BOARD 
OF TRADE 


New York, Sept. 9th, 1858. 
H. Ballentyne, Esq., Editor Mobile Tribune, 

Dear Sir: 

A few days after my arrival here, I heard that the large 
Steam Dredging Machine, invented and patented by our fellow 
townsmen Messrs Fonde & Lyons, on the next day was to be at 
work opposite the City, near Hoboken. Having no defiinite knowl- 
edge of the instrument, but knowing the patentees and the great 
necessity (if practical) of deepening the channel in Mobile Bay. I 
was induced to go and witness its operation. 

There I saw revolving a ponderous iron wheel fifty feet in diameter, 
with twelve large buckets attached to its outer rim, each containing 
eighteen cubic feet of eartn and when attaining a certain elevation 
depositing their contents by means of a self adjusting§latch and 
tipper into Scows on either side of the dredge. These Scows hold 
thirty-five cubic yards each and with my watch before me I saw this 
Machine digging to the depth of eighteen feet below the surface of 
the water, and fill a scow in less than five minutes and continue at 
this rate for nearly an hour. 

I confess I had no conception that this or any other Machine could 
perform one half what I saw thisdo. On inquiry, I learned that 
this dredge could dig and put into scows from four to five times 
more than any other dredge in the same time, and can be used at a 
depth of twenty-five feet below the surface of the water. 

I was so much impressed with the superiority of this Machine, and 
its adaptability to Mobile Bay, that I solicited several gentlemen, 
now here from Mobile, to go and see it operate. 
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On Thuesday last Messrs Hitchcock, Muldon, Moon, T. StJohn, 
Hopkins, Lynes, Dade, Goodman, Cunningham and others went 
over and saw it working for three quarters of an hour. It there 
solved one difficulty, which I was apprehensive could not be easily over- 
come, viz; breaking of the Machine, when this immense wheel came 
in contact with rocks or logs. In digging that day it struck a pile of 
rocks. They were too large to enter the bucket, and some were 
brought up on the mouth and fell among the Machinery. The wheel 
was instantly stopped, reversed, and the rocks removed. It showed 
the Machinery to be perfectly under the control of the Engineer, so 
much so, that in from one to two minutes he can raise or lower that 
immense wheel twenty feet with perfect ease. 

I find this new invention is attracting considerable attention here. 
The first day I saw it, there were several Spanish gentlemen present 
from Cuba, sent by the Captain General to see it operate. I have 
since been informed that a contract has been made for one to be 


built for the Harbour of Havanz. 
{This has been built and operated. | 
On Tuesday the Hon. S. B. Cushing, late Attorney General of the 


State of New York, Hon. Abijah Mann; Mr. Loosey, Consul General 
of Austria and other distinguished Gentlemen, Engineers &c. were 
present, and the opinion was uniformly expressed that this dredge 
was far superior to all others. 

The necessity of deepening the Channel at Mobile, is admitted by 
every Citizen; and as the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road will soon be 
completed, this nceessity is urgent and imperious. Since the 
commencement of the Rail Road, our citizens have made largé pecu- 
niary sacrifices for its aid, and although fully aware of the importance 
of improving the navigation of the Bay, they have seen or felt that 
it was practicable for them to undertake it. Such was my opinion 
until I witnessed the operation of this dredge. I now believe that 
it is practicable for our citizens to deepen the channel so as to give 
us twelve feet at low tide, by means of this dredge from the fact that 
it can be done at about one half the price that anyone has heretofore 
estimated. I hope that those who feel an interest in Mobile end the 
improvement so much needed in our bay, will see the gentlemen who 
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witnessed the operation of this dredge, on their return to Mobile, 
and obtain their opinion of its merits and adaptability of the work. 
L. T. Woodrnft. 


The important question remains, can this or any other dredge dig 
out and carry away the constant and current deposit in the bar of 
the South West Pass ? 

We have stated the actual deposit to be removed upon the area of 
the Channel 1,800,000 cubic feet. We have seerfupon the testimony 
of these officers of the Engineer Department of the United States, 
that at the rate this Dredge was working in New York Harbour and 
unde®@ nineteen feet of water it could remove 360 cubic feet per hour. 
This would ameunt if continuously worked by relays of men, or by 
relay boats to 7,920 cubic feet per day of twenty-four hours. This 
regular work then for one year would amount to 2,890,800 cubic feet. 
The estimate of the ac taal deposit to be removed was 1,800,000:cubic 
feet. This calculation proved awabundant capacity in this invention 
as operated elsewhere to remove the whole constant and eurrent 
obstruction. Of course so important a work would justify building 
a flect of such dredges if necessary. 

J 
APPLICATION. 

We have thus submitted this subject to our readers. We have 
stated all the modes proposed for removing the bar obstructions, 
and have made an elaborate explanation of a new and special mode. 
It is scarcely necessary to repeat that we are the partisan of no 
spstipiibat plan. The whole valley of the Mississippi has maintained 
that the Government of the United States is bound to remove every 
obstruction to the navigation of the great natural highway. That 
this must be done at the expense of the Common Treasury and 
under the direction of the Government. These principles leave to 
the Federal Government the choice of the means by which this duty 
shall be performed. Every plan would be in our opinion reported 
to the Government and referred to the proper Topographical and 
Engineer authorities for adoption, or rejection. With this object we 
we have in all the impartiality of a Magazine devoted to the interests 
of the Mississippi Valley, laid before the public two plans in addition 
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to those which have been suggested. Should the present and past 
experiments prove failures, then two modes remain, the one to cana- 
lise the channel from the river into the Gulf. The other to “dig up 
the mud and carry it away.” It would appear from the experiment 
published that this last plan is not impracticable. Let it be tried in 


its turn. 


ART. IL—THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 
Parr 1. 
BY W. M. BURWELL. 


The Southern Review in a notice of the speeches and essays of 
Mr. William D. Northend, of Salem, Massachusetts, utters this truth. 
“There is not after, all, so great a difference, as we are prone to 
imagine between the people of the various sections of our own 


country and the various portions of the civilized world. 

The characteristics by which they are marked and distinguished 
into a variety of the same species are indeed real, permanént and 
perhaps utterly ineffacable. 

But yet as a general thing the more closely, the more patiently, 
and the more impartially, we study the people of our own continent 
and of Europe the more will our prepossession on the one hand and 
our prejudice on the other be modified and made to approximate 
the same level, or in other words, the more we shall see to deplore 
in those we most love and admire, and the more to approve in 
we most loathe and detest.” The writer explains 
Mr. W. D. Northend was against us at the beginning of the war and 
Mr. Northend, says: 

“My purpose was to vindicate so far as I was able the immutable 
purpose upon which the Union, as organized by the Constitution 
was based, and to show the importance of the Union for the welfare 
and happiness of the different communities which comprise it.” 

‘Thi doctrine was of course expounded by cannon and conquest. 


tnose 


4 


that the hand of 
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The Southern Review thinks that the Union was based upon “the 
great error of the eighteenth century.” The great error namely, that 
the wisdom of the people is illitable in other. words that their 
intelligence is incorruptible. This the Southern Review calls, a 
“vain hope,” a fatal delusion. This immutable princible, this voice 
of public opinion, proved to be only the treacherous sound and the 
shifting wind of popular passion engulfing at once and forever, the 
proud prolity created by the infidel philosophy of 1787, yet in spite 
of all this, in spite of all that was passing right before their own 
eyes, in spite of the awful spectacle of a great Republic sinking into 
hopeless and endless ruin, the leading men of the South as blind as 
their adversaries, within view of the falling fabric have set up right 
in the face of Divine Providence and within sound of its crashing 
thunders another Republic, of precisely the same kind, Providence 
in its infinite kindnes, to the Seuth has said to that infinite sham 
and lie that it must come down and burry itself in the earth, that 
infinite sham and lie has obeyed the Divine behest. And now we of 
the South enjoy the greatest of all earthly blessings, even in the 
midst of our sufferings and sorrows. 


Our, eyes are open; We see the truth. “Our leaders still believe, 


we are sorry to say the people are capable of self government, that 
is to say the people of the South but not the Yankee. The Yankees, 
on the other hand, and we mean no esa anes by the use of the 
term, believe that the people are capable of self-government, that 
is to say the Yankees, and the Negroes, but not the whites of the 
Sonth. Our belief is far more Catholic. 

It is not species yankee nor the species negro nor the species 
Cavalier, which, has brought this grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment to grief. Itisthe genus man. Ali are alike incapable of self- 
government. ThegYankee, the Negro, the Cavalier, may lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that his race is capable of self-govern- 
ment, bui it is all a delusion, Even our own beloved people of the 
South are not so much better than ail the remainder of the world as 
to be capable of such a boon. 


For as Rousseau, well says, og rather as all history teaches, Democ- 
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racy or the government of the people by themselves is good for a 
nation of gods but is too perfect for a nation of men. : 

“The people of the South are only men and not gods, hence if a 
scheme of pure self-government is not too imperfect for them they 
are too imperfect for it.” 

The folly of the Union, the madness of the war, the impossibility 
of a Republic, having been thus affirmed, the writer naturally asks 
“What do we then recommend? What remedy do we propose for 
the evils under which we labor and groan? To this question which 
has often been urged upon us we can only reply, that we have noth- 


his 


ng to recommend We are not such fools, as to imagine for one 


moment, that anything we can say, will mitigate the awful ruin 
around us.” 

In noticing these opmions we hesitate to disclaim: any purpose, as 
one of the Magazines published in the South to assail the position 
of another. All publications devoted to tho interests of the South- 
ern States have our cordial sympathy. There is a field wide enough 
for the efforts of all. We read opinions quoted from a source enti- 
tied to so much respect, with sincere regret. With the regret we 
would hear, any sentiments adressed to the faith of anv believers, 
without at the same time offering some substitute adequafe to the 
consolation which. had been taken away. At this moment, the 


Southern people, need, some such stay for thei political faith more 


than ever before.* 


“Phe New Oriecans Times thus notices the sentiments of the Southern Review quoted by us. 
We omit the earnest and very severe condemnation expressed by the Times, and only note its 
disapproval of the doctrine involved in the article. 

tn a notice of Willian D. Northend’s speeches and essays upon political subjects, from 1860 to 
1869, the Southern Review (published at Baltimore) for January, 1870, says: 

Here the Times quotes the obnoxious senttence. 

It adds: 

“We donot know whether we are more astounded or aggrieved by th@promulgation of the opin 
ions which the writer in question has put forth in fair type,on good paper, and with black ink, 
in a work, as we have said, of the highest kind of pretensions.” 

It further says: 


*. 


We enter our protest, as Southern journalists, against this silly and mischievous diatribe on 
self-government, vented! by a quarterly review which claims to represent the opinions of the 
Southern people, and to speak authoritatively for them in their present calamitons circumstances. 
$ 
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Their fathers formed this Republic, so long as its goveonment was 
confided to them was it a failure ? 

Were not the people of Virginia, Carolina, Massachusetts, capa- 
ble of self-government? Their population was orderly, law-abiding 
and prosperous. Life, liberty, and property, could not have been 
safer, than under the guidance and government, of Washington, 
Adams, and Rutledge. 

Then mankind under some forms of society are capable of self- 
government. 

The only modification of the proposition 1s that the success of 
self-government, is greater or lessin proportion to the amount of 
virtue and intelligence in the governed. 

Well trained and respectable people are a law to themselves. 

Wicked and unprincipled people find, their laws at the Police 
Office. We have too little respect for Polytheism to pay any regard 
to the self-government of a “nation of gods.” Olympus was filled 
with strife and wickedness. These gods even debauched the dangh- 
ters of men, and in no respect, seemed better than the human beings 
they were said to govern, 

Self government then is only a premium on popular virtue, and 
intelligence. It cannot be claimed as a birthright. 

It must be earned as a reward. 

It is a very common error of closet philosophy to think that man- 
kind can be governed, by paper constitntions. Political alchemists 
weigh out and measure the grant-of powers, upon the theory that 
government is a despotism whose tendency to wrong may be corrected 
by the fancy checks and balances, of the authorities by which that 
power is to be manifested, just as the doctors of an abstract religion 
thought that the studious ascetic of the Monastery would ensure 
the salvation of the people. But how few people read either the 
Bible or the constitution of the country. It is the active missionary 
who goes among the people to instruct or employ them; who really 
fits them to appreciate either true religion or liberty. 

It is the Social Institutions of a people not their political Consti- 
tutions which determine their freedom, or happiness. It is churches, 
schools, employment, and adequate compensation for all industry 
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which ensures, the greatest amount of good a people can enjoy. 
With these elements a people may be free under the Monarchy of 
Great Britain, without them they may be slaves, under any Republic 
in America. We are not prepared to admit that the people of the 
South, are less capable than heretofore of enjoying this blessing. 
They did enjoy it heretofore. Singular as it may appear the order 
and responsibility of the Southern States and municipal government 
was not organized under the Regime of Hierarchy, Monarchy or, 
Aristocracy. It grew up under the auspices of the “Democratic” 
party. This doctrine was exercised in the extension of the right of 
Suffrage, to all the States of the South then under the Domination 
of this Democratic sentiment. We can scarcely recall one Southern 
man prominent in the State or Territorial government who was not 
a member of that party and who did not owe his position to that 
fact. From the days of Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Democ- 
racy to the days of the Confederacy, we do not know that the 
Southern States have passed, from under the sway of the Demo- 
cratic sentiment. Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana have always been under the direction of Democratic 
ideas. 

Georgia has varied in her politics, but the leaders and the Legis- 
lation of Georgia have been as Democratic and progressive under 
one party as the other. 


We think Georgia has always, adhered to the party most Demo- 
cratic and progressive, in the past without regard to their respective 
professions. 


Now we maintain that these States were se/f-governed and, that 
they were well-governed. 

During the Confederacy they exhibited evidence of obedience to 
law which could only have been exacted elsewhere by the bayonet. 

In the City of New York, the law of draft was resisted at a cost 
of 1,500 people, killed by the military. In the South, men of more 
than fifty years of age marched in the ranks, or worked in the tren- 
ches, without resistance or evasion. We maintain therefore that 
under the Domination even ofthe Democratic idea the Southern 
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people were capable of self-government. This proves then that all 
men are not incapable of self-government. 

It proves that the Southern white people are fit for a Republican 
government, and we will never consent that they shall live under 
any other. . 

INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN IDEAS. 


While we regard the white people of the South (and very many 
at the North) as eminently capable of governing themselves, it may 
be very evident that there are a great many people in the United 
States who are not yet fit for this blessing. We may in candor 
modify this proposition. There is a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican people who will not assent to the constitutional construction 
exposed by the Southern white people. They are pupils to Repub- 
licanism, not yet graduates. 

Let us explain this statement by statistical calculation. The- 
Southern white people number obout one sixth part of the whole. 
population of the Union. 

The doctrine embodied in the Constitution of the United States. 
by themselves and by the aid and consent of the Northern white 
people of that day was that the States were equal Sovereignities. 
That as such they made a compact. That all questions arising 
among, the States themselves or between them and the common 
government, should be refered to a common arbiter. 

This arbiter one party contended was the Federal Supreme Court, 
and the other that it was the States, each for itself. The whole gist 
of this then was, that while a popular majority as embodied in rep- 
resentative government was asafer form of government, than a 
monarchy that this majority might oppress the minority. 

They were then certain of a safe guard, that would protect the 
rights of the minority by representing the States as separate Sover- 
eignities. 

The philosophy of this plan, was that a majority was @ dissolving 
despotism. A man may be in the majority to-day and in the minor- 
ity to-morrow, he therefore protected himself under the Federal 
Constitution of: 1789 by this, adequate provision. It. is .moreoyer 
neyer to be forgotten that the fighters and framers, of New England 
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and the South were almost all of English descent. They all had the 
memories and the history of the English Government in full view. 
They were men deeply read in the factions fights and imperial 
oppression of Greece and Rome. They kmew the course of the 
Republican Struggle in Holland and England. One part of them 
represented the opinions of the Republican party im the English 
Civil War, another the descendants of those who—opposed the Colo- 
nial abuses, of English Royalty—even to the extent of rising in 
Rebellion against its authority. The white inhabitants of the United 
Colonies who fought the war and framed the Constitution were in 
alliance Northand South. Virginiaresented and resisted the Boston 
Port Bill. 
Messengers, crossed each other between Massachusetts and Vir- 





pinia bearing the request, for assitance and the offer of assistance. 

Hancock, Samuel, and John Adams, met Henry, Washington, 
Marshall, Mason, Laurence, and Rutiedge, in Camp and Council, 
Madison, Jay and Hamilton wrote the authentic exposition of the 
Constitution of 1789. 

The fandamental motives of all who made the constitution were 
the same. They were those of Hampden, Russell, Sidney and Lord 
Fairfax. They were all Republicans determined to restrict and guard 
against the Monarch as well as against the majority. We cannot 
refrain from a comment. The men of Massachusetts were State’s 
Rights men, as were the men of Carolina. If any one thinks the 
men of Massachusetts are not States Rights men let him note how 
the New England States received the logical and inevitable proposi- 
tion for amending the Federal Constitution by reducing their repre- 
sentation as States in the Senate. 

The men of Massachusetts are Conservative. They hastened into 
the Union oj 1789 to protect themselves from the spirit of insurree- 
tion evoked by Shays. 

They resist any attempts to evade the payment of the National 
obligations. They define loyalty to be a sentiment of passive obedi- 
ence to the power of the Government. 

The men of the Southern States were Conservatives. They so 
constructed the common compact as to retain the control over their 
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slaves, while they were not willing to entrust northern poles 
with authority on this vital question. 

Daniel Webster and J. C. Calhoun, were types of the States Rights 
and Conservative doctrines of their respective sections. The differ- 
ence between them was as to the Constitutional arbiter of their 
difference in construing the common compact. We have often 
thought how unfortunate it was that these two wings of a responsi- 
ble ‘and restricted government, should have been placed in such 
antagonism, so that a power greater than both and wholly distinct 
in its doctrine from cither, shouid have poured in through the crev- 
asse of their sectional quarrel, and spread abroad an inundation 
which has effectually drowned out the ‘rue doctrine of each. 
Under the fundamental principles of the freedom of opinions and 
protection of rights embodied in the Constitution of 1789, the people 
of Europe have flocked to the United States in such numbers, as to 
control the organizations and construction of the Government. 
We will extract from a Speech of the Hon. W. E. Robinson, of New 
¥ork, delivered in the House of Representatives, March 2nd, 1869, 
which shows some statistics of the relative force of the old and new 
element which compose the American people. It will show that the 
Celtic and Teutonic elements preponderate and therefore control the 
Roundhead and Cavalier so-called or the descendants of the pure 
English speaking people who founded this Republie. 

As the Speech from which we quote was delivered upon the subjet 
of Naturalization laws. We willstate some of the propositions main- 
tained, that our Northern and Southern friends may see the two 
edged sword weilded against them. Of Ireland Mr. Robinson says: 

“That the people of Ireland and Germany the two great sources 
of our population are sound Republicans, and need no state of pro- 
bation to teach them how to vote. That being the only excuse ever 
offered for a five years, probation for aliens, or any probation, was 
that they might learn how to vote and this excuse has been pro- 
nounced absurd by our recent legislature to secure universal man- 
hood suffrage, and admitting the most ignorant to the ballot box.” 

To vote, Mr. Robinson, says: On the moral and intellectual 
capacity of newly arrived immigrants 
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“The number of fraudulent native voters in New York is far greater than fraudulent natural-. 
ized voters. I presume that there were more fraudulent Republican votes cast in the Southern 
States in the past year, than all the fraudulent Democratic votes cast in New York sinco the 
foundation of the Federal Government.” 

“Are men honest in this desire for manhood suffrage? No, sir; 
they are not sincere. Drive all pretence away and the fact stands 
out in relief that every effort of the party—conterding for manhood 
suffrage—while shrieking against naturalization is nothing more nor 
less, than a distrust of their own race. Everywhere they are throw- 
ing down the barriers to Negro Suffrage, and everywhere blocking 
the way to White Suffrage.” 

Some very pungent appreciations of this hypocrisy are given by 
Mr. Robinson: 


“Rev. James McCosh, was brought from Ireland and inaugrated President of Princeton 
College. Within the limits of mental philosophy throughout the world, nomind soars above his,”* 


“The colored man who blacks the Students boots, canhave tho. 
Constitution of the United States changed to allow him to vote 
immediately, while Dr. McCosh, the head of the College, must, wait 
four year’s and six months, disfranchised that he may learn from the 
colored fellow Citizens how to east his vote.” . 

Of Rev. Dr. John Hall, of Fifth Avenue, Presbyterian Church. 
“There are in that very church, Loyal Leaguers, who clamor for the 
right of manhood suffrage for their colored coachman while they 
think and labor to keep their own Pastor disfranchised for four years 
longer.” : 

“There is half a million of white votes suspended for five years by 
the Federal naturalization law. In five years past there have arrived 
1,286,294 immigrants. Mr, Robinson proposes, that as an immigrant 
is worth $1,000 it would be good policy to send over to Ireland and 
bring free every good immigrant willing to come. Nay; he has no 
doubt that Ireland will soon be either an Independent nation or a 
part of this Union.” 

- great majo: ity of our people, more than half the members of Congrcss are Irish by birth 

“A large majority of the American people are Irish by birth or 
descent.” 


“The English element is the weakest in this country. The Eng- 
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lish colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts and all their descend- 
ants, for a century after their arrival did not number as many as 
landed from a single ship at Castle Garden, New York, of Irish 
emigrants.” 

“Our free population in 1790 was 3,250,000. Their descendants as 
estimated in a report made by the Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Banks, to the Honorable House of Representa- 
tives Jan. 27, 1869, would now be less than 100,000 and less than 
14,000,000 including the negroes. The balance of the people are 
immigrants or descendants of immigrants coming into the country 
since 1790.” 

We have seen this general claim of the more, recent immigration 
to place their own construction upon the Federal Constitution. Let 
us reduce it to figures : 


Alien immigrants and their descendants since 1790....... 22,000,000 
Other white people north and west.................... 6,000,000 
ther white people south. ........5.....6 0c cee eee eeee 5,000,000 
Negroes and of mixed blood.............. ccc cence eees 3,000,000 
Bis ks» ae V a ea dtes ¢ Cuan so is oa ieee 36,000,000 


This sad and consumptive minority of the original population will 
explain to Mr. Alexander H. Stephens and Mr. Rhett why the South 
gould not put its construction upon the Constitution framed by our 
fathers. It will also show Messrs. Sumner, Dixon and Bayard why 
they could not make the Supreme Court the arbiter of all constitu- 
tional questions. The Puritan and Cavalier, so called, have fought 
on the quarter deck for command. The five hundred in the steer- 
age have risen during their combat and taken the vessel. That is all. 

Let us examine the further consequences to this national minority 
from a farther prosecution of its insane and internecine strife. 

When the Northern whites subject the newly arrived immigrant 
to a suffrage probation of five years, while they admit the newly en- 
franchised to the immediate enjoyment of such right, they naturally 
add this powerful element and’ its friends to the ranks of the dis- 
franchised Southern men and their friends. The cohesion of these 


two sympathetic elements will be instantaneous,and permanent. Upon 
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@ proposition to give to all immigrants who take the oath of 
allegiance an immediate right of suffrage we may suppose that the 
Northern whites will oppose this proposition. We may suppose 
that the newly emancipated would act with them. This would give 
upon present statistics about nine millions of people against this 
right of immediate suffrage to aliens taking the oath of allegiance to 
the Federal Government. 

The South desirous to liberate themselves by cooperating with the 
advocates of immediate suffrage, just as Italy filed in under the ban- 
ners of France against Austria, would push the principle of man- 
hood suffrage to its most ultimate consequence. This would give 
the power of 27,000,000 of people to this new issue. Ten men can 
no more stand agaimst twenty men in political than in physical war- 
fare. Even if friendship be restored between Messrs. Sumner, But- 
ler, Jefferson Davis and the Hon. Osear J. Dunn, the respectable 
negro Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, the united power of the 
North and South, white and black cannot resist successfully any pro- 
posal to change the Federal Constitution, made by the dominant, 
growmg and irresistible majority which have come in since 1790. 
Why New England should persist in a poliey which drives from her 
side the only national supporters she has ever had is 2 mystery. 
We may paraphrase the old nursery rhyme. 

‘*The Puritan and Cavalier a fightin for the crown, 
By comes Hans and Pat and knocks em both down.” 


Assisted of course incidentally by Sambo. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
































ART. II.—RAIL ROAD LEGISLATIVE POLICY. 


The prodigious increase of Rail Roads in the United States, is the 
great marvel of the age. 

Before the next Presidential Election they will probably exceed in 
extent sixty thousand miles—somewhere about seven times the diam- 


eter of the earth—and more than twice its circumference. 

They will oceupy and monopolize all the prinemypal channels of 
internal commerce of the country. Their future influence deserves 
the profound consideration of the Statesman and the Patriot. 

Their power to control domestic commerce,to augment or diminish 
prices, to stimulate or discourage production, to increase or diminish 
consumption, will by concert and combinations be almost ommnipo- 


tent. They will be able to wield a power, which in previous ages no 


despotic Government could successfully exert. 
They will be able to make meat cheap or dear in the Atlantic 


States. They will be able to raise or depress the price of fuel. They 
can make bread a costly luxury, or enable the poor to use the same 
flour which the rich man consumes. They can become the supple 


machines and auxiliaries of the speculator, 


ist and the 


al 
ro 


re capital 
_* 


oppressor of the poor, or they ean benefit the great masses of the 


people, the consumers, without discrimination and augment national 
prosperity without oppressing any class or becoming the instruments 
of the exclusive advantage of any one. 

So high (but just) an estimate has been placed on the value of 
Rail Roads, that the public have invited their construction without 
any regard to proper limitations of the privileges and power of the 
coporations which construct them. 

It was perceived that they facilitated intercourse and internal com- 
merce, that Rail Roads enhanced the value of interior lands, and 
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increased the National wealth, far beyond the capital invested in 
their construction. 

The Legislatures of the States therefore, have generally granted 
charters whenever they have been asked for the construction of Rail 
Roads. The people of any particular region have been glad to get 
the Rail Road upon almost any terms, however favorable to the Rail 
Road Company. 

If the Miner could make his coal an article of value, which it 
could not be without access to a market, and if the Farmer could 
get his crops augmented fifty per cent in value, he did not pause to 
consider the character of a monopoly of transportation. He was 
quite willing that the monopoly should be created by the capital -of 
others. His lands would be doubled in value, and his crops also, 
and he cared not, with such results, whether the Rail Road company 
thus benefitting him, taxed the community exorbitantly or not. It 
benefitted him and that was sufticient. 

The public benefiis accruing from the construction of Rail Roads 
were of course the only ostensible motive for Legislation in their 
favor. This justified confering on Rail Road corporations the power 
to appropriate private property to their purposes. 

Invested with this invidious authority, the public good should 
always be the primary object of Rail Road corporations. Of course 
they are entitled to a fair remuneration for their enterprise, their 
risk, and the use of their capital invested. But this remuneration, 
this privilege of % ing themselves out of the pockets of the people, 
when their charters were granted, was considered an incident of 

and not the object for which they were conferred. Yet 


es, practically, this incidental right of paying them- 


selves, has been Comvented inte « power, to extract such enormous 


protits from the peop! at Reil Road autoerats have come to con- 
sider their Rail Road us simply a machine for making money, and 
siinaasliie great wealth. Hence the accommodation of the public 
has become with many of them only a secondary object of consid- 
eration. To extract the greatest possible amount from the public 
with the least possible expense to themselves, is the settled policy of 
Rail Road conpieatinne 
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Precisely the reverse of this policy shou!d be their rule of action. 
They should give the greatest possible accommodation at the least 
expense to the public, consistent with a fair compensation for the 
service rendered. 

The public are profoundly inverested in the prosperity of the Rail 
Road interest. Nothing is gained by denouncing Rail Road compa- 
‘nies for the exercise of their right to demand a fair compensation 
from those who use their Rail Roads. 

But then the Rail Road companies should take heed that they are 
likewise profoundly interested in propitiating the good will of the 
public. The public are their customers, from whom al! their revenue 
is obtained. 

The public are the parents of Rail Road corporations, and they 
gave them being for the public good, and will hold them to the ree- 
ognition of the objects of their creation. 

If they abuse their trust, and treat the public unjustly, denying the 
reasonable demands of that public, sooner or later, right or wrong, 
that public will be revenged. 

It is the true interest of all Rail Road companies therefore, to 
study to propitiate the good will of the general public. A paid lobby 
or a subsidized political party cannot protect them permanently 
against hostile legislation if they have no hold on the good will of 

the public. 


persist in taxing them more than a fair compe 
rendered. 


But what is a fair compensation and how can i 
This will vary according to circumstances. 
w precise answer which is unnecessary, to this question, 


+ 


monstrable that the present rates of Rail Road conmmensation, are 
L > 


with some exceptions, altogether too hich. 


The rare 6 hic in Many cases & homies rsaeneer trevel 
ey are 80 high any CASES HS CO ciscolrage paussenge travei 


end the movement of freight. Rail Hoxd net receipts would be 
greater, and the public interests and those of their stockholders 
vastly promoted, by much reduced charges, partienlarly fer local 
freight and passengers. 
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The eost of moving freight and passengers is no longer a mystery 
known only to civil Engineers. In England, the average cost, of 
moving Rail Road trains, is stated by Dr. Lardner, in 1855 to have 
been two shillings and six pence per mile, and is rather less now. 

When solicited to give us low fares and more accommodation 
Rail Road managers sometimes say that the English Rail Roads 
have failed to pay because of the vast number of accommodation 
trains run, which do not pay. The English Rail Roads cost $175,000 
per mile or the average, and have been managed without regard to 
expense. Their chief officers in many cases receive $25,000 salaries 
per annum, and their directors also receive salaries. They have 
constructed competing lines to a ruinous extent, and maintain gen- 
erally high through iares. The London Quarterly says, it is only 
the low fare Rail Roads which pay good dividends. The high fare 
Rail Roads are those that do not pay. 

H. Y. Poor, in his manual for 1869, assumes the average cost of 
moving trains in the United States, to be $1,30 cents per mile, and the 

rage cost of transporting a train of freight at one cent and a 


erayg 


transportation of 


quarter per mile. He says also the charges for 


freight equalled only $2,79 cents per ton per mil. for 1867 on the 


New York Rail Roads. 
The state Engineer of New York gives in the following table the 
urges and the cost for moving aton of freight on a number of 
New York Rail Roads in the year 1868: 
Amount received: 
Buffalo and Erie, $3,46 cei 
Erie Rail Road, 
Hudson River, 
New York Central, 2,59 
New York and Harlem, 7,62 
Ogdensburyh and Champiain, 2,66 
Oswego and Syracuse, 4,49 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburgh, 3,58 
Syracuse and Binghampton, 1,53 
Grain is now transported from Keokuk to New York for twelve 
dollars per ton, twelve hundred miles. Cattle for something more. 
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Fourteen passengers, on an average, will weigh a ton. They are 
charged about four hundred and twenty dollars for the twelve hun- 
dred miles. Passengers who handle and deliver themselves, were it 
not that they require more costly cars and greater speed, could be 


carried at less cost than other freight. 

At the same rate as that for which grain is transported from 
Keokuk to New York, a single passenger would pay only eighty-five 
cents. He now pays thirty dollars! 

Millions of passengers are now carried in Europe on Rail Roads 
costing two, three and four times as much as the average cost of 
American Rail Roads for less than a cent a mile. 

On the European Rail Roads the third is that class which fur- 
nishes the largest revenue to the continental Rail Road companies 
from passengers. They are carried for less than a cent a mile. 

In Belgium, where all the principal Rail Roads are owned or con- 
trolled by the Government, Ist class passengers are carried fcr one 
cent 2 mile; 2nd elass for two thirds of a cent; 3d class for one 
third of a cent. The largest part of the revenue from the Rail 
Roads is derived from the third ciass passengers. 

The same is the fact in relation to the Rail Road revenues in 
France, Germany and Austria. 

The same results are observed in India. 

The London Quarterly for July 1868 says: That according tothe 
latest returns from the India Rail Road, the 1st class passengers for 
the preceeding year, paid £78,000, the 2nd class £109,000, and the 
3d class £1,250,000. The total number of passengers during the 
year were 13,746,000, of whom ninety-five per cent were of the third 
class. 

On the London Underground Rail Road which cost about $3,000,- 
000 per mile. Workmen going and returning daily on morning and 
evening trains, three and a half miles, are charged seven English 
pennies a week for the service. This is a paying road, its stock 
being above par, and its dividends five per cent. 

Passenger traftic, it is universally admitted, is the most profitable 
business which a Rail Road can do. If stimulated by low fares, it 
will pay better than cheap freight. If low fares are to be applied to 
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either sort of business, it ought to be applied to the passenger 
business. 

There is a certain charge for passengers, which while remunerative 
to the Rail Road companies, will draw the maximum of passengers. 
There is only a certain number of persons residing near Rail Roads, 
disposed to use them. Others would not use them even if they 
could do so gratuitously. There is also a certain point beyond which 
the Rail Road charge operates to diminish the number of passen- 
gers. Excursion passengers are obtained by our principal Rail 
Roads in paying numbers at one-half cent per mile, and freight ix 
taken at the rate of two or three cents per ton per mile. 

These facts alone demonstrate that two or three cents per mile for 
passenger traffic, is too high. The marimum of passengers is not 
obtained by such fares, They deter many from using the Rail Road 
who would use it, if the charge did not exceed one cent, or half a 
eent per mile. 

As Rail Roads are authorized for the purpose of facilitating imter- 
course and commerce, and as practically they enjoy a monopoly of 
that business, it is clearly the duty of their managers so to adjust 
their fares as to afford accommodation to the greatest number, which 
ean be induced to use their Rail Roads for an adequate compensation. 

From what has been said it is very certain that our Rail Read 
companies can well afford to reduce their charges for passengers 
very materially and still have an ample margin for profit. ‘The 
charges for through freight to the West and from it, owing to com- 
petition, are perhaps in many cases, too low to afford a living profit. 
But the Rail Road companies unjustly indemnify themselves im a 
great measure by extra charges on local freight. 

The experience of Rail Road companies in Europe as well asim the 
United States, shows abundantly that a reduction of charges increase 
business in a ratio much greater than the reduction made. No rea- 
sonable person asks that Rail Road companies should do business at 
«loss. This would cripple their capacity for usefalness. All right 
minded men are desirous that they should receive an ample and 
generous compensation for their invaluable services. . 

They and their enterprising projectors are justly esteemed to be 
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publie benefactors and entitled to a liberal reward. Bat when it 
can be demonstrated that Rail Road companies can actually realize 
greater net gains by taxing the community more lightly, it is impos- 
sible that the public should rest satistied with that higher rate of 
taxation, which is at once felt by every one, to be a private grievance 
and a public injury. 

To illustrate how Rail Roads by the reduction of fares increase 
their receipts, we will suppose a Rail Road takes a hundred passen- 
gers one hundred miles for five dollars per head. It would receive 
five-hundred dollars for the trip. But if the Rail Read should carry 
for the same distance one-thousand passengers for one dollar the 
Rail Road company would receive one thousand dollars. Now the 
cost of moving a train carrying the one thousand passengers, would 
exceed the cost of the train carrying one hundred passengers simply 
to the extent of the cost of running twenty instead of two cars, 
which would not exceed three dollars per car, amounting to about 
fifty dollars. The average cost of moving passenger trains is at the 
utmost not more than one dollar and fifty cents per mile, so that the 


actual expense of running twenty cars one hundrod miles does not 
exceed one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Our Rail Road Companies habitually carry on Summer Excursion. 
trips 2 one thousand passengers for one dollar each the round trip 


of one hundred miles, which is but half a cent per mile. 

The principal difference in the average cost of moving passenger 
wnd freight trains, it is said by Rail Road managers to consist, Ist. 
In the greater speed of passenger trains, and consequent greater 
wear of the rails. 2nd. In the greater cost of passenger cars over 
that of freight cars. 

The destrretive effects of the greater speed of passenger trains, is 
more than equaled by similar effeets produced by the greater num- 
ber of freight trains, and the greater number of freight cars and 
tons per train, on any given Rail Road. 

On the New York Central Rail Road, the company im 1868 had 
over five thousand freight cars, several hundred gravel and other 
working cars, and only three hundred and ninety passenger cars. 

The mileage of the passenger trains was 1,990,150, while the 
mileage of this freight and working trains was 4,222,289. 
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On the Pennsylvania Central the number of freight and service 
cars was 6,885, and the passenger and baggage cars 325. 

The mileage of passenger trains in 1868 on that Railroad was 
2,051,625, while the mileage of the freight 2nd service trains was 
6,631,803. 

On the New York Central Railroad the operating expenses of the 
freight lines over those of the passenger lines were nearly double. *. 

tt is evident from these facts, that on our principal Railroads 
freight trains are more destructive than passenger trains in the 
aggregate; and as each ordinary freight train moves many more 
times the number of tons and cars, than those moved by the ordi- 
nary passenger trains—that the destructive effects of the freight 
trains exceed those of the passenger trains. 

With respect to the costly construction of a passenger car, suppos- 
ing that to be five times greater than the cost of construction of a 
freight car, it is nevertheless palpable, that while a ton of freight 
can be moved at the cost of a cent and a quarter per mile—a ton of 
passengers (14) can be moved for much less than 42 or 35 cents, the 
present usual rate—in other words, a ton of passengers can be moved 


at such a rate, as would enable Railroad Companies to transport 
them for half a cent each per mile ata reasonable profit—that is to 
say, at the rate of seven (7) cents per ton. That is about the usual 
charge for excursion trains, which are invited with great solicitude, 
and their organization stimulated with industrious exertion. 


There is no grievance which is felt more seriously by business men 
than the high charges by Railroad Companies on local freight. The 
people of distant States are served at cheaper rates than the people 
who have conferred on the Railroad Companies all their privileges. 
Through passengers and through freight are especially favored by 
the Railroad. But the way freight is larger in amount, though, in 
many cases taxed double that of the through freight. 

In 1867 on the Pennsylvania Central the through freight East and 
West was only 478,976 tons—while the way freight moving East and 
West was 3,230,248 tons. 





* In the Report of the Railroad Company for 1863, it is stated, that for the preceding year 
the average weight of the passenger trains on that Railroad, exclusive of passengers and baggage 


was (110) one hundred and ten tons—and the average weight of freight trains exclusive of freight 
was (180) one hundred and eighty tons. 
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On the Erie Railroad in 1566 the through freight traffic was 
774,191 tons. But the way freight traffic was 2,097,314. * 

On the New York Central there is about the same disproportion 
between the way and through freight business. The difference on 
all these roads between the number of through and way passengers 
is greater than that between the way and through freight traffic. 

On the Erie in 1866 only 117,618 through passengers were carried, 
while the way passengers were 2,087,294. 

In the State of New Jersey the through passengers between New 
York and Philadelphia diminished from 689,000 in 1866 to 660,000 
in 1868, while the way passengers increased in that time from 
3,886,314 to 5,400,000. 

If the Railroad Companies in the vicinity of our great cities con- 
sulted their true interests they would make the local freight and 
passenger business their chief object—and treat the through business 
as a mere incident in their traffic, and of secondary value. 

For their through business they must conduct a sharp rivalry 
constantly increasing. But they possess a monopoly by their local 
business, capable by generous treatment of indefinite expansion. 

Who can doubt that the New Jersey Railroad instead of carrying 


between New York and Philadelphia, each way, only 300,000 through 
passengers at about $2 75 each, producing $1,650,000—would readily 
carry at $1 more than 2,000,000—each way, receiving therefor 
$4,000,000. 


More than 3,000 trains leave London daily, and over 300,000 
people come and go daily into and from the country and neighboring 
villages, each day from and to that city. The London Railroads all 
encourage the growth of the towns on their lines by low fares and 
abundant accommodation. Their policy has been to create large 
neighborhoods at different points along their lines by means of cheap 
season tickets. In this they have been most successful, and there 
are now many populous towns within fifty miles of London, created 
entirely by Railway facilities for reaching the metropolis, which 
were villages when the last census was taken in 1860. 

But, while creating these towns the Companies have been creating 
« large and profitable business. For instance, Croydon, on the 
London and Brighton line, which twenty years ago was a small 
coaching town, has grown so enormously since the opening of the 
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railway, that it now has five passenger stations in different parts of 
the town, and fifty-five trains rumning to and from London alone 
every day. 

The population of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and 
their suburbs, together with that of Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Camden and their suburbs, cannot be much less than that of London. 
Yet the whole annual through travel from New York to Philadelphia. 
or from the latter to the former, is just about equal to the daily 
railroad travel toand from London. The total annual railroad travel 
to and from London is about 125,000,000 passengers. The trayel to 
and from New York by railroad will not probably exceed seventeen 
millions annually. This can be fairly inferred from the following 
statistics obtained from the Annual Reports of the Railroad Compa- 
nies and Poor’s Manual. 

The returns only show the total passenger business, less than half 





of which consists of passengers going to or from New York : 


New York and Harlem Railroad...................... 1,667,578 . 
New York and Harlem City Line...................... 7,090,197 
OEE SI SIRE oe I 2,626,303 
New York and Erie Railroad.......................... 2,194,348 
ee ON ie, sss 5.09 «+ + sie decease es 1,204,130 
New York and New Haven.....................0.-05: 663,791 
New Jersey and Camden & Amboy.................... 600,000 
Ee oS a, PUN ala ss cms + opine wl 1,175,398 
Other Railroad Lines whose Returns are not given...... 500,000 
17,119,745 
The Railroad Companies commanding the best air line route 


between New York and Philadelphia, may be said to hold the best 
Railroad route in the world. 

The population of those cities and their respective suburbs, cannot 
now be much more or less than three and a half millions. New York 
and Philadelphia more than double their population in ten years. 
In twenty years hence the population of those cities and their 
suburbs will together, exceed 7,000,000, if the rate of increase of the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 be maintained. Besides, controlling this 
superior air line route for passenger traffic between these great and 
growing cities, the New Jersey Railroad Companies, by means of 
affiliated local Railroads, control the best field for colonizing the 
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inhabitants of those cities in country homes along the lines of their 


Railroads. 


Had low fares, reasonable commutation and adequate accommo- 
dation been used twenty years ago by the New Jersey Companies to 
stimulate the intercourse between New York and Philadelphia and 
the immigration of their citizens to New Jersey, the Companies 
would now, probably have secured an annual passenger traffic, 
through and way, of not less than twenty millions. The population 
of New Jersey would likewise have been swollen to at least a million 
and a half. 

But with a fatuity similar to that which made the great civil 
engineers of England laugh to scorn in 1826, the promise of George 
Stephenson, to move trains by means of a locomotive more than 
twenty miles an hour. The Engineers of the New Jersey Railroad 
Companies refuse to develope by low fares the mine of wealth which 
the passenger traffic through and into and from New Jersey offers. 
This is within their grasp without any rival. This mine of which 
they enjoy a monopoly, which, would grow in productiveness the 
more it were worked, is slighted and comparatively neglected. 
Instead of cultivating its measureless facilities and making the 
passenger business their peculiar speciality, the New Jersey Companies 
are at vast expense directing their chief attention to enter into 
competition for Western freight with the New Jersey Central, the 
Morris and Essex, the Erie Railroad and the New York Central 
Roads. 

All railroad men know that passenger traffic pays better than 
goods traffic. The passenger loads and delivers himself. The two 
sorts of traffic interfere with each other more or less, the freight 
train, in order to keep out of the way of passenger trains have every 
day to run between stations at the same speed as express, while the 
New Jersey and New York Companies extend to the far West and 
South all the advantages of cheap fares for goods and passengers, 
The business men of Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Utica and the 
interior cities of New York and of Trenton, New Brunswick, Rahway 
and Newark in New Jersey complain loudly of the exorbitant charges 
for freight to which they are subjected. 

The taxation to which the public are compelled to submit by 
Railroads is not the only greivance which can be alledged against 
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Railroad corporations. The treatment, which their stockholders 
receive from them is justly complained of in all directions. A large 
proportion of stockholders of our Railroads are women, widows, 
orphans and estates of persons deceased. Another large proportion. 
of them consists of persons in ‘moderate circumstances, holding 
from one to a hundred shares, scattered about the country in different 
directions. These small stockholders seldom attend elections of 
directors, and from their ignorance, peculiar business or distant 
residence, cannot act in concert. A few large stockholders with their 
friends, forming a ring and always united, dictate who shall be 
elected directors. Many of the large stockholders are content with 
ten per cent dividends, give no attention to the management of the 
Companies. So long as Messrs. Stewart and Astor, receive their ten 
per cent Railroad dividends, while other investments yield them only 
three or four per cent, they do not interfere. The majority of 
stockholders in almost all our American Railroads is composed of 
those who hold, each, less than fifty or a hundred shares. 

The Directors, in some cases, manage the Companies in a spirit of 
reckless speculation, and in all cases, according to their own crotchets, 
without consulting the majority of the stockholders. 

The expenses of our Railroad Companies in their meager reports 
are generally stated to be from 60 to 90 per cent of the gross 
receipts, but, the details of these expenses are studeously concealed 
from the public and the stockholders, we have never yet heard at 
any stockholders meeting of a call for a statement of those expenser, 
The Executive Committee alone could disclose what portion was used 
to elect members of the Legislature, or to buy them after election ; 
and what portion was used for other corruptions. 

Some forty years ago, the Banks were the tenor of the virgin 
purity of legislators and politicians, but now, it will not be wide of 
the truth to say that Railroad Directors and Agents have done more 
to corrupt the ballot-box and the halls of legislation than all the other 
agencies combined. 

In a company, with which I am acquainted whose capital consists 
of 50,000 shares, the whole number of stockholders is 1,500, of 
them, less than a hundred hold over a hundred shares, eight hundred 
and fifty hold less than twenty shares each, and about 550 hold more 
than twenty shares each and less than a hundred. Those share 
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holders holding over one hundred shares each, hold in the aggregate 
21,000 shares, but a little over two-fifths of the capital stock. 

We suppose, that in most of the American Railroads the small 
and large holders bear to each other about the same proportion. It 
is, therefore, a grave subject for deliberation, whether those small 
stockholders holding nearly three-fifths of the stock of our Railroad 

Companies are not entitled to more protection than they now enjoy. 

In most Railroad Companies, even the Board of Directors have 
little to do with the management of the affairs of the Companies: 
plenary powers are delegated by the Directors to the Executive 
Committee, a majority of that committee, seldom more than three or 
five run the machine. 

If they see proper to water the stock, to make loans amounting 
to millions, the Board of Directors generally accede to their recom- 
mendations, and the stockholders are not consulted. The ring of 
menaging directors always becomes rich. 

The Legislature ought to pass a general act forbiding the Directors 
of any Railroad Company making any loans, or incurring any extra- 
ordinary expense exceeding: a $100,000, unless sanctioned by a public 
meeting of the stockholders at which the subject might be fully 
discussed. The stockholders holding a third of the stock in any 
company ought to be authorized at any time to call a meeting of the 
stockholders, so that, if occasion requires they could hold in check 
the Board of Directors and prevent the adoption of measures 
injurious to the interests of the majority. The majority should have 
power at all times to change the Board of Directors without delay. 
The stockholders ought to hold meetings at least once in three 
months and require full statements as to disbursements and receipts 
at each meeting. 

It may well be considered whether all Railroad Companies, should 
not be required to publish quarterly, detailed statements of receipts 
and disbursements. It wont do to say,the stockholders only are 
entitled to this information, and they, can always obtain it by 
enquiring at the Railroad office. How would a stoc .ckh older holding 
but twenty shares be treated if he should dadaitnkis at any Railroad 
office to ask that the Books should be exhibited for his inspection ? 
He would be told to call some other time, the clerks were engaged 
with the books, or, he would be put off in some other way. ¢ 
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Books that are honestly kept could be well scrutinized quarterly 
and published for the information of the public. No better check 
can be devised on the abuse of the power of Railroad Directors and 
their Officers, and no more sutflicient protection of innocent, helpless 
stockholders than the complete publicity of all their fiscal transactions. 
Such publication should be made on oath, and on the application of 
stockholders representing 2 specified number of shares. A high 
judicial officer, the chancellor or a judge of a supreme court should 
appoint a suitable person designated by such stockholders to verify 
by examination the published statements of the companies’ affairs. 

In England in 1849, it was proposed in the House of Lords to 
establish an independent system of Railroad audit. 

The scandalous conduct of some Boards of Railroad Directors, 
their misappropriation of capital to the purposes of revenue and 
other abuses provoked severe censure in parliament. An intelligent 
witness before the Lords Committee predicted from the vicious 
management of Railroad Directors, the ruin which has since over- 
whelmned many of the English Railroad Companies. 

The ablest English writers on Railway subjects all agree “that 
unreserved and complete publicity of all the details of the manage- 
ment of the affairs of each company can alone do justice to the 
stockholders, and to the public.” 

This system would place the affairs of railway management under 
the operation of public opinion. 

The Exposition annually furnished the public by the Belgian 
Government giving the public a complete report of the details of 
Belgian Railroads, demonstrates the wholesome .working of such 
a system. 

There are at present in the United States not less than 45,000 
miles of Railroad in operation costing about $2,000,000,000. 

The Railroad Companies in addition to their capital stocks hav: 
issued their Bonds to an amount not less than $1,000,000,000. 

This vast monied interest $3,000,000,000, is distributed among the 
people, and is the medium for the exchange of property among all 
classes. It is held by elymosynary institutions and transferred by 
wills, marriage settlements and other family arrangements. Does it 
not seem absurd and improvident that property of such enormous 
amount, should be left to the arbitrary and reckless control of bodies 
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80 irresponsible and transitory ss the Boards of Railroad managers’ 

Railroad shares and the bonds of Railroad Companies have not 
only become matters of settlement, bequest and inheritance, and 
permanent investment for the benefit of widows, orphans and 
charitable institutions, but they are subjects of commercial transac- 
tions, public sale and exchange in the money markets of all our 
great cities. Millions upon millions are daily bought and sold. The 
eapricies, the speculations, the mercenary interests of directors, often 
produces in the value of those stocks and bonds fluctuations of the 
most violent character. 

The ring of directors and executive committee designedly, for 
purposes of profit, put up and down the value of stocks and bonds 
and gamble with the property of others at their expense. The 
sudden rise and fall of Railroad securities effect more or less other 
stocks and securities, State, National, Banking and Insurance stocks. 

Innocent holders, whose business or engagements compel them to 
sell are thus plundered and victimized for the benefit of a gang of 
enterprizing Railroad Directors, irresponsible, and unserupulous in 
the exercise of the tremendous power which they possess. 

In England it is usual at the half yearly meetings of Railroad 
shareholders for auditors to be appointed by them to check the 
balance sheet. Dr. Lardner, in relation to this practice, in his 
Railway Economy, says: “The witnesses produced before the 
House of Lords, consisting of public accountants, eminent railway 
directors and others, distinguished! by special knowledge on such 
subjects, were unanimous in declaring this system of audit to be 
destitute of all efficiency.” 

“Mr. Swift” (says the report) “a witness whose confidential 
connection with the Nerthwestern Railway Company, gives great 
weight to his testimony, declared such an¥audit to be moonshine 
against dishonest directors.” 

“Mr. King, who had been Secretary to two Companies, said the 
audit was a complete farce, to which he could not attach the slightest 
value or importance. 

“Sir John Easthop2 declared that he could never consent to 
become a director again unless an effective audit were established, 
and that, if such audit be not entirely independent of the directors, 
it would be better to have no audit at all.” 

“Mr. King said that a shareholder ought not to be an anditor, 
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inasmuch as it would placa him in an invidious position. He eould 
in some way, or other, be connected with the directors, and would 
probably be chosen, or suggested, or recommended by them to the 
shareholders.” 

Dr. Lardner says : “The necessity of establishing an independent 
body invested with definite powers to examine and check the 
Railway accounts, is admitted by all persons beyond the immediate 
cirele of Railway Directors and those in their employment and under 
their influence, and even, by some among those Directors themselves.” 

Such a board he says: “ would represent the interest of the public 
im general” and “ought legitimately to derive its appointments and 
authority from the State which represents the public.” 

The Railway system in India seems to be wisely and economically 
managed. The British Government guarantees to the stockholders 
residing principally in England, a dividend of five per cent. But 
the Governor General of India, in council, controls all expenditures, 
and with the Secretary of State check and supervise all railroad 
aftairs in India. 

In relation to this system the London Quarterly (before quoted) 
says : “It is the combined action of the Boards and the Government 
and the healthy intiuence it creates, which have produced the present 
results.” 

How far it is practicable to organize such Boards in the different 
States of this Republic, may well engage the attention of statesmen 
and patriots. 

Here everything is more or less the subject of political influence. 
Such a proposed board if organized from. political considerations, 
would not correct existing defects. It would be lable to be mack 
the mere creature of powerful corporations. The Legislature and 
Executives of more than one State are now the willing instruments 
of Railway companies. 

But, whatever difficulties exist, it is the dictate of patriotic duty, 
of humanity and sound principles of political economy that addi- 
tional protection should be furnished the people, who are interested 
in the vast amount of property invested in Railroad shares and 
bonds. 

The liberties of the country as well as the virtue of the people are 
concerned, in erecting some adequate barricr against that wholesale 


corruption and that despotic influence of gigantic corporations, 
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whose combinations threaten to subvert the moral and _ political 
fabric of society. 

Tn conclusion of its exhaustive article of October, 1868, on Railway 
Monopoly, the London Quarterly, says: “When Railways were 
originally authorized, private interests were compelled to give way 
to public good ; and, if it should appear, after the experience of 
forty years, that the private interests of the proprietors of Railway 
are incompatible with cheap locomotion and the proper accommo- 
dation of the public, private interest must again give way, and 
then it may be deemed expedient in the interests of society, that the 
State, which is but society organized, shall resume possession and 
become the owners and controllers as in former times of the great 
Highways of the Kingdom.” 


ART. IV.—MISTICK KREWE OF COMUS. 


Procession, Tableaux and Ball. Louisiana from 1539 to 1815. The 


Close of the Carnival. 


{From the N. 0. Picayune. } 


We publish with great pleasure the programme of this, almost the last, peculiar 
institution among us. It was tar the most beautiful and practical exhibition that 
we have ever witnessed. It was patriotic in its conception, classical in its execu- 
tion and reflects infinite honor upon those who conceived and prepared it. The 
illustration stopped with the war of 1812-14. A future generation will pursue 
the allegory, and other Statesmen and Soldiers of Louisiana will be exhibited to 
the admiration of the people when passion and prejudices of the present shall 
have subsided. An illustration of the history of a State exhibited in the view of 
thousands, cannot but havea valuable effect in cherishing a just pride in the 
achievements of those who founded and raised it to greatness. This procession 
and tableau is therefore at once interesting and instructive. If the citizens of a 
State wish to keep alive a sentiment of love for the State, such historical illustra- 
tions are of the most valuable character, but to maintain the Standard of Statehood 
something more is wanted. It is State power. This consists of the intelligence, 
virtue, wealth, and numbers of the people inhabiting a State. The extraordinary 
resources of the State of Louisiana were well represented in the emblematica} 
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illustration. Without these moral and material elements, the rights of 
the State are abstract and mythical. In theory, the rights of Florida are the 
same with those of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts or Ohio. In fact, 
Florida may be put in the guard house, under a negro corporal and guard. New 
York, Massachusetts or Ohio, will compel a respect to their millions of men and 
money, which would never be accorded, to the revolutionary traditions of their 
ancestors. Let our readers remember that State rights and State power are iden- 
tical. They will then appreciate the means and the motive of Louisiana to 


appreciate her Statehood and to maintain it. 
(Ed. Rev. ]} 


The Mistick Krewe of Comus held their annual Mardi Gras revel Tuesday night 
with their usual success, and with the applause, universal and enthusiastic, which 
always attends their efforts. 

The sidewalks, windows, balconies, verandahs and housetops along the whole 
line of the route taken by the procession were crowded with an expectant multi- 
tude, who, as the splendid pageant came into sight and passed in review before 
them, made the air vocal with exclamations of delight and wonder, which ever 
and anon swelled into cheers such as sometimes sound adown the lines of victo- 
rious phalanxes. 

The galleries along the route, fringed with the beauty and fashion of our city, 
and the representatives from other climes, North, East and West, were as borders 
to floral parterres, while the club houses and hotels, standing out clearly in the 
light, overflowing with life, seemed like immense bouquets, in which the roses 
of the North and West were blended in exquisite contrast with the lilies of the 
Southland. 

Never before, perhaps, in the history of our city has there been so large a eon- 
course of people gathered within her limits. It is estimated, that from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand visitors, were present in the city yesterday to take part in 
the closing festivities of the Carnival, the crowning glory of which is the repre- 
sentation of the Mistick Krewe. Canal street throughout the day and afternoon 
was crowded as we have seldom seen it, and as the hour for the appearance of 
the Krewe drew nigh, the sidewalks, streets and neutral ground became 60 
densely packed, that in many instances the horse cars were literally blocked in 
their passage, and the carriages, filled with maskers and sightseers, entering the 
boulevard from the side streets, moved only as the crowd, from time to time, 
swayed back and forth. 

The origin and course of the Mistick Krewe are so well khown to our commn- 
nity that it is needless to enlarge on that topic. Some of the numerous visitors 
to our Mardi Gras festivities may, however, desire to know that the Mistick 
Krewe of Comus is a society of gentlemen whose purpose is innocent recreation, 
and the condition of whose bond is profound and mystic secrecy, inscrutable 
and impenetrable as that of the Rosicrucians or the \ebm Gericht. ‘the names 
and qualities of the members have never been divulged. Year after year the 
mystery has been preserved sacred as those of Egyptian Isis or Greek Eleusis 
from vulgar and profame eyes. Time, bringing its inevitable changes in the con- 
stituent members of the society, has yet preserved its objects and obligations 
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inviolate. Guests are invited to the dance of the Mistick Krewe by cards deliv- 
ered by unknown messengers, as secret, if not as terrible, as the dread familiars 
of the Inquisition. On reaching the scene of the revel, there are the masks in 
all their paraphernalia of secrecy, andat thg striking of the midnight bell the 
masks vanish, one by one; gentlemen in the ordinary costumes of society appear, 
but whether as members or as guests no one knows; the seal of the great seeret 
remains whole and intact. Meanwhile, the public are gainers, ina show that 
costs them nothing; which encourages. artists, and which contributes in an 
eminent degree to the cultivation of public taste, both in artistic composition 
and execution. It may be said, honestly and without fulsome eulogium, that 
the show of the Mistick Krewe equals anything of the came kind in Paris, eity of 
display, or in Munich, city of artists. The name is suggestive of a licentions 
and unrestrained ‘‘rabble rout,” but this is by no means its characteristic. The 
exhibitions in the past four years have embraced ‘‘The Rout of Comus.” ‘The 
Feast of Epicurus.” ‘The Five Senses” and ‘‘The Wedding Procession of Lalla 
Rookh.” 

The Mardi-Gras festivity for 1870 was historical and expressive of the rise, 
growth and fortunes of the State of Louisiana—the richest soil area of the world 
formed from the alluvium, teeming with all the elements of productiveness that 
is brought down by the Father of Waters in his broad, deep current and deposited 
in ever-accumulating and self-renewing fertility in this blessed land. The 
inexhaustible fecundity of the Pelican State is only to be equalled by incompara- 
ble geographical position, and by the soft, seductive charms of her climate. 


The story of this opulence in natural and artificial advantage and the history 
of Louisiana’s political progress, were conveyed to the minds of spectators by the 
Mistick Krewe in a series of tableaux vivants, composed of members of the Krewe, 
in sixteen statuesque groups. ‘These groups appeared as though sculptured im 
marble, set on solid blocks of the same material. They were uplifted on trium- 
phal cars, and paraded the streets, attendant by an escort of torch-bearers and 
musicians. 


Leading the procession was a quaint and curious figure riding a noble white 
eharger. ‘This figure was purely allegorical, and designed to represent Meche 
Sepe, or the Father of Waters. He wore a flowing white beard, and long, white 
locks escaped from beneath his erown; over his back was flang the skin of an 
alligator. In his right hand he held a paddle, indicating, we presume, that 
thongh quite advanced, he was fully able to paddie his own canoe. His entire 
garb was essentially indicative of watery realms, and spoke him something of an 
inland Neptune. Indeed, he looked as though he might have sprang from the 
depths of the Mississippi above the muddy Missouri, and arrived in time to lead 
in revel his jovial companions. 

The first car contained female figures emblematizing Louisiana and the eity of 
New Orleans, the lovely daughter of the jovelier mother. On the head of 
Louisiana the pelican and her brood rear an imperial crest, while New Orleans 
wears a crescent diadem. The shield in the hands of Louisiana is inscribed with 
the legend, ‘Union, confidence and justice.” Attendant upon the city are three 
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females, representing the products of the State, sugar, cottou and rice. This 
tableaux was purely imaginative and allegorical. It was admirably sustained. 

The next group brings us to the history of the State, commencing with the 
year 1539. Hernando DeSoto, the hero of romance, the pattern and exemplar of 
Spanish chivalry, appears. Of him the old chronicle tells, ‘‘so powerful was 
his charge, so broad the bloody passage he carved out in the ranks of the enemy, 
that ten men-at-arms could with ease follow him abreast.” He was of immense 
wealth, yet such was his indomitable valor and enterprise, that he could not idly 
rest in inglorious ease, but must to the New World in search of conquest and ad- 
venture. He wasattended by Don Juan de Guzman, Pedro Calderon, Nuno 
Tobar and Muscoso de Alvarado, as s band of captains and councillors, while the 
next car contains inferior officers and private soldiers. : 

A warrior without « tale of love is only halfa hero. He must conquer in the 
flowery realms of Cupid and Venus as on the blood-stained fields of Mars. And 
such is the craving for excitement that it can only be slaked by some admixture 
of bitterness and grief. Honey palls on the appetite. As Aineas on the Car- 
theginian shores found sympathy and love in woman's gentle heart, captivated 
less by his graces than by the dangers he had passed, so DeSoto found his Dido. 
in the beautiful Indian Cofachiqni; and like his prototype he repaid her with sor- 
row and desertion. Car No. 4 contained the gentile, ill-fated savage, attended by 
the native Indians, who, with unavailing bravery and imperfect weapons, hope- 
lessly assailed the mailed Spaniards and were hewn down by thousands. 

After the death of DeSoto, the course of colonization was checked until com- 
merce and religion, in the persons of Joliet the merchant and Father Marquette 
the pure-minded, great.souled Jesuit priest, drifted down the Mississippi from 
the source to the mouth‘ on a voyage of exploration. Bigotry and intolerance 
were too frequently the characteristics of ecclesiastical interference with the 
natives and bore their natural fruit in hatred and retaliation. Father Marquette 
and Joliet were exceptions to this rule. This happened in 1673, and the tableau 
on Car No. 5 commemorates the event. ; 

We now pass from the first epoch in the colonial history to the second era; the 
period of French Dominion, nothing had been donein consequence of Father 
Marquettes’ voyage, but the intelligence of the discoveries and the unknown 
communication found its way to France, and the result was that in 1678 Robert 
Cavalier de LaSalle, accompanied by Chevalier Tonti and Father Hennepin and 
a detachment of soldiers, sailed down the Mississippi River, which he considered 
came from China, but might, nevertheless, be connected with the St. Lawrence 
and thereby secure to France, through her American provinces, the whole trade 
of the East. LaSalle wandered about the sport of his own misdirected enthu- 
siasm and the victim of professional envy, until at length he was murdered by 
his servant near what is now the town of Washington. 

LaSalle is shown on horseback, attended by Tonti, Hennepin, and soldiers 
This is a fine and very effective group. 

The three brothers, Iberville, Bienville, and Sauville were the discoverers of 
Biloxi, of Lake Pontchartrain, and the heroes of desperate sea fights against 
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preponderating British forces. Also Counts Ponchartrain and Maurepas, with 
the Cure del Vente Mariguy de Mundeville, all of whose titles are preserved in 
local names both of State and city. Iberville died early of malarial disorder; 
Bienville survived him and became the founder of the city of New Orleans. ‘The 
position of the little colony, far from the home government, was one of pro- 
tracted dissension and petty jealousies. St. Denis, oné of the French adven- 
turers, had a life of romance, extraordinary even in that age of romance and en- 
terprise. He explored the back regions of Louisiana, where he encountered 
great perils, and in the most romantic cireumstances won the love of Donna 
Maria, a Spanish lady, who displayed a constancy and devotion such as woman 
forgets in hours of sunshine, but ever displays in days of adversity and distress. 
St. Denis actually found his way to Mexico, where after unparrajled vicissitudes 
he became « man of high power. These worthies with others, are found on ears 
7, 8 and 9. 

The third epoch represented by the maskers introduced the Spectators to the 
period of Spanish occupation. The French in consequence of their intestine 
jealousies, their ill advised proceedings against the Indians, and war with the 
English, felt unable to retain Louisiana, and in 1762 openly confessed their 
incapacity and made voluntary cession to the Spanish crown of all the Country 
known as Louisiana. in those days Louisiana universally included all the un- 
known regions drained by the Mississippi and extending from Canada to the 
Galf of Mexico. This cession so humiliating to the spirit of the Frenchmen 
was the death of Bie:.ville, at the age of 80, although he had felt himself com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to advise it as the only means of relief in 
his power for his distressed compatriots. 

Cars No. 10 and ii contain the counterfeit presentiments of the Spanish 
worthies. Gen. O'Reilly, Don Juan Ulloa, first Spanish Governor, and his wife, 
the Marchioness d’Abroda; La Frenier, a patriotic Frenchmen, executed for his 
refusal to submit to Spanish rule; La Pere Dagobert, the Governors from 1772 to 
1797, and Don Louis Ungaza, Don Bernardo Galvez, Miro, Baron Carondelet 
and Gon. Guyoso. 

In 1803 we arrive at the period when the United States of America had raised 
itself to the dignity of a nation, and, infant nation though she was, the world- 
compelling genius of Napoleon felt unequal to enter into controversy with her, 
and made penefal surrender to her of all the French interest in the State of 
Louisiana, which had again, by the tateful event of war, fallen under French 
domination. 

Car No. 12 contained characters, both Spanish.and American, representing the 
diplomats and oflicials of the period. Marquis Casacalvo, Don Juan Manuel de 
Salcido, Robert Livingston, James Madison and James Monroe, the commis- 
sioners for the purchase—Gov. Claiborne and Gen. Wilkinson, Laussats, Etienne 
Bore and Mayor Girod—the two latter the first and second Mayors of New 
Orleans. 

The fourth and last epoch brings us to days of national glory, in which the 
honor and dignity of the American nation was again sustained in the eyes of the 
world. Proof was given that the spirit of 1776 survived in unbroken strength, 
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and display was made of it in 1812. A grand equestrian statue of the hero, 
Andrew Jackson, in the vigorous and animated attitude so familiar to our 
citizens, appeared on car No, 14. The General was surrounded by his Staff, 
Major Latour and Major Thomas Butler, Gens. Coffee and Carroll. This group 
commanded the warmest applause along the whole line of the proceesion, not 
only on account of its open appeal to popular and patriotic feelings, but by 
reason of: its masterly representation, and the bold treatment and ability dis- 
played, as well in getting it up as in maintaining its solid and unkroken style 
throughout the long march. 

The unhesitating readiness with which Andrew Jackson used all available 
means to accomplish a public good, requires but little illustration from us. It is 
familiar to every schoolboy. But the Mystick Krewe have not unwisely seen fit 
to commemorate a conspicuous instance of this statesmanlike promptness in his 
employment of the two noted smugglers, the Brothers Lafitte, whose political 
and social offenses were forgotten for the moment when it was known how will- 
ingly they devoted themselves for the public good, and that their hearts, though 
rough, beat with enthusiasm for their country’s honor and welfare. 

Car No. 15 contained the effigies of these men, both remarkable for their as- 
tonishing prowess, promptitude in action, and enormous personal strength. 
Pierre and John Lafitte, Gens. Thomas, Winchester, Labatut and Morgan were 
also upon this car. 

Car 16, which closed the procession, contained Gen. Villere, with Gen. Adair, 
Major Planche, Col. Ed. Livingston and Com. Patterson. 

The attendants, usually an inconsiderable trifle in these shows, were in excel- 
lent keeping, not so much with the procession itself as with the mysteries of the 
Krewe. Of course they were colored, and on this occasion they were clad in 
sombre mantles, Linting secrecy and conveying the idea that they were the sworn 
servitors of some band of Egyptian or medieval mystics. 

The procession was thoroughly well lighted by gasoline burners and powerful | 
locomotive headlights. 


AT THE VARIETIES. 


As usual, long before the hour at which the Krewe make their appearance at 
the theatre, there was a rush for the doors. Ladies and gentlemen rolled up in 
elegant carriages, but at the entrance they were compelled to abandon their 
aristocratic exclusiveness and mingle in the dense throng, seeking admission. 
Such a mass of the various types of beauty so closely mingled has rarely been 
witnessed, even at previous entertainments of the Mystic Krewe. Blondes, with 
radiant hair and costly robes; brunettes, in whose raven locks diamonds flashed 
and sparkled incessantly; and gentlemen, with swallow-tailed coats and immac- 
ulate neck ties, all were crushed, condensed as it were, in the surging crowd. 

The Committee of Reception did their duty rapidly and well, but the demand 
upon them was enormous, and an hundred doors and as many ushers would 
scarcely have answered the purpose of admitting everybody at once into the 
edifice. 

It is very much to be regretted that there was no larger building than the 
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Varieties available for the entertainment. It is much too small, and gentlemen 
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ur attending ladies are compelled to leave them without the slightest possibility of 
ff, rendering them assistance, in the event of any disaster which might occur. 
up We have a vivid recollection of the terrible excitement occasioned two years 
10t since by a cry of fire during the representation of the tableaux by the Krewe at 
by this theatre—an excitement which was only prevented from culminating in 
is- disaster by the remarkable presence of mind of General Beauregard and a few 
‘le other gentlemen, who were fortunately standing near the entrance when the 
parties shrieking fire endeavored to gain admittance. The Krewe, however, 
le regretted the incapacity of the theatre as much, if not more, than the public, but 
is were in a measure forced to use it, as the Opera House had been previously 
fit ' engaged. To give a description of the brilliant scene presented when the ladies 
Lis were well seated, would be a repetition of what has been done so often before. 
a1 If anything, however, there was even greater elegance and richness as to costume, 
li- and perhaps a larger per centage of beauty than on previous similar occasions. 
sh Many of the coiffures and toilettes of the ladies were superb, and well worthy of 
the pen of a New York or Washington Jenkins. While acknowledging our 
s- appreciation of their taste and of the beauty which they served to make more 
h. fascinating, we are forced to admit our utter inability to speak of it in fitting or 
re intelligible terms. We must content ourselves by stating that from dress circle 
to topmost gallery was a vision at once brilliant and lovely. 
*s THE TABLEAUX. 
]- The loud buzz occasioned by the mingling of many voices, resembling some- 
16 what the distant roar of a cataract, hushed suddenly when the curtain began its 
in noiseless ascent and disclosed the 
- FIRST TABLEAU. 
al This representend Louisiana surrounded by her beautiful daughter, New 
Orleans, Miche Sepe (her power), and 
COTTON, SUGAR AND RICE, 
at which were represented by allegorical figures, appropriately and tastefully 
n arranged. 2 
7 THE SECOND TABLEAU 
n represented the Death of DeSoto at the mouth of Red River, and was most 
h admirably treated. The hero whose whole life was a romance, who had been the 
d chosen friend and companion of Pizarro, and had revelled with him in the 
; gorgeous palaces of Peru Incas, who had been petted and admired by the proud 
nobility of Spain for his prowes and successful exploits, and whose proud spirit 
; had carried him through three years of fierce combats with hostile savages, 
4 appeared surrounded by his companions, foremost among whom was Muscoso de 
Alvarado, his gallant comrade and worthy successor. He had evidently just 
caused them to swear allegiance to Alvarado, and was addressing them those 
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memorable words: ‘‘ Union and perseverance, my friends. So long as the 
breath of life animates your bodies, do not falter in the enterprise you have 
undertaken. Spain expects a richer harvest of glory and more ample domains 
from her children.” 


THE THIRD TABLEAU. 


Was a representation of the famous reception of Father Marquette and Joliet 
by the Indians, 1673. The figures of the adventurous monk and his enterprising 
merchant friend, and the figures of the Indians, were admirable, and the scene 
itself most suggestive of poetry. 

It is difficult for the people of to-day to realize the vast amount of daring and 
endurance required for such an expedition as that of which Marquette and Joliet 
were the bold and fearless leaders. They had traversed almost interminable 
wildernesses, encountering every species of hardship and peril, and halted not 
until they had feasted their eyes upon that stream which had been regarded as 
a myth, and which was so regarded for vears after this expedition by Europeans. 

“They could be no ordinary men, those adventurers who in those days under- 
took to expose themselves to the fatigues and perils of a journey through unknown 
solitudes, from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. That humble, monkish 
gown of Father Marquette concealed a hero’s heart ; and in the merchant's breast 
there dwelt a soul that would have disgraced no belted knight.” 

Marquette and Joliet descended the Mississippi as far as the Arkansas River, 


and then returned. They were treated by the Indians with marked difference 


and civility. 
FOURTH TABLEAU. 


‘La Salle taking possession of Louisiana in the name of the most puissant, 
most high, most invincible and victorious prince, Louis the Great, King of 
France, in 1662.” 

The tableau was a bold and life-like representation of the memorable scene it 

The grouping of the Europeans and the Indians was exceedingly fine, and did 
infinite credit to those who designed the picture. 

After four years of such hardships and thrilling adventures as are rarely met 
with outside of the pages of romance, La Salle and his little band stood at the 
mouth of that stream which, by the majority of his countrymen, was thought to 
exist only in fabie, and, with all becoming pomp and circumstance, unfurled to 
the wooing breezes, of the Gulf the white banner of peace, and claimed the 
country for his king, by virtue of discovery. 


was intended to commemorate, and was well worthy of the artist's pencil. 


FIFTH TABLEAU. 


This tableau represented the crowning of Jackson, the Hero, after he had 


returned victorious from the battle-field of Chalmette. He was crowned by an 
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allegorical figure representing New Orleans, the daughter of Louisiana. Jackson 
(who resembled the popular idea of the stern old veteran very closely), was 
surrounded by the officers of his staff, two brothers Lafitte and other personages 
of note. 

There are many persons in our city to-day who remember the enthusiasm with 
which the entrance of Jackson was greeted, how his pathway was strewn with 
flowers and the neck of his charger encireled with floral wreaths. 


? SIXTH TABLEAU. 


Though the final tableau, this was by no means the least. On the contrary, it 
was grand in the extreme, and of gigantic proportions. It represented ‘‘ Lonisi- 
ana: Her Founders and Defenders.” 

To give some idea of the magnitude of this tableau we will state that it was set 


upon a scale of 35 feet base, by 21 feet in height. 

On the top of the dome, and forming the central figure of the representation, 
was the figure of Louisiana, holding in her right hand her staff and shield, while 
sitting immediately around her were Cotton, Sugar and Rice, represented by 
allegorical figures, whose dresses have been referred to before. Just beneath this 


group, on the next platform, was seen, en tableau, the transfer of Louisiana by 
the French to the United States, and on either side of this, on columns, were 
La Salle and Gen. Adair. On the next platform below was represented New 
Orleans, holding in her hand a staff, crowned with a crescent, while her dress 
was spangled with silver crescents. Gen. Villere stoodon her left, with drawn 
sword, representing her defender, and Bienville (her founder), with drawn sword 
also, on her right. 

On an elevated side platform on the left of this group was an equestrian statue 
of Jackson, surrounded by his generals and staff; and on the left a similar stotue 
of DeSoto, who was surrounded by his comrades, soldiers, Indians of the period, 
and the early founders of Louisiana. Below this, still on a pedestal, stood 
Father Marquette, the priest, and Joliet, the merchant. On the right appeared 
a small tableau, commemorating the romantic mantage of Don Juan Ulloa and 
the Marchioness Aladie, which occurred at the Belize. On the left, on a pedestal, 
appeared St. Dennis and Donna Maria. 

It were impossible to give any adequate idea of the brilliant effect of this 
immense and yet beautiful tableau. 

It was perfectly proportioned, and arranged with consummate artistic taste ; 
every character that had appeared in the procession was brought in, and made 
‘to play a part in illustrating some particular epoch in the history of Louisiana. 

The tableau, as a whole, were most exqnisitely arranged, and nothing was 
wanting to render them all that the most fastidious art critic could desire. The 
work of arranging these tableaus can scarcely be realized by those unacquainted 
with such things, and the infinite care and attention to details required was 
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immense. We learn it is the intention of the Krewe to have their representation 
reproduced in some one of the illustrated magazines of the North. 
The foliowing is the programme of the music dispensed by Charles Jaeger'’s- 
celebrated silver cornet band, before and after the tableau : 
1. Selections from the Bohemian Girl—by Balfe. 
First Tableau. 
1. Hail Columbia. 
. Duet from Lucretia Borgia. 
Second Tableau. . 


bo 


1. National Hymn. 
2. Air from Martha—Flotow. 
Third Tableau. 
The Chapel. 
Fourth Tableau. 
1. Air from the opera of the Gladiator—-Fratella. 
2. Partant pour la Syrie. 
3. Cavatini from the opera of Nabice—by Verdi. 
Fifth Tableau. 
1. Hail to the Chief. 
2. Anne Boleyn. 
Sixth Tableau. 
1. Pot pourri. 
2. Spanish Hymn. 
3. Marseillaise. 
4, Star Spangled Banner. 
5. Grand March—by Faust. 
Selections from Lancers, Galops, etc., by string band. 


THE BALL. 


The tableau over, the band, after playing a number of airs, finally struck up 
the grand murch from Faust, and the curtain rising, the Krewe entered and 
marched in grand procession around the stage, which had been thrown over 
the parquette. 

The guests now descended and mingled in the throng of maskers, who at 
once paid their devoirs to the ladies and led them off in the dance. 

The late hour at which the ball began, precludes the possibility of our giving 
any lengthy description of it, and we have only time to say it was elegant in the 
extreme, and was participated in by a large number of those who had attended 
the tableau. At midnight, as usual, every member of the mysterious revelers 
disappeared, and though they, no doubt, returned afterwards unmasked yet it 
was impossible for their lady friends to recognize them as having been among 
the Krewe. ' 
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ART. V.—LEARNING TO WRITE. 


BY O. M. TENNISON. 


We have received the first number of the Paustenogrophikon, a 
monthly pamphlet issued at Dresden, Saxony, by Professors H. 
Krieg and Dr. Zeibig, devoted to the art of Stenography and aiming 
to give a synopsis of all the systems of shorthand writing ever 
practiced, beginning with the abreviations used by the Roman 
notaries and ancient Greek writers, and to follow the gradual devel- 
opement of the art until the days of the modern Phonography and 
the recently developed European system of Stenography. The 
Professors invite contributions to their periodical, discussing the 
various systems of shorthand prevalent, in order to arrive at the 
solution of the problem as to which system ought to be universally 
adopted, and enabling every one to judge for himself as to the 
respective merits of each system. The subject is an important one, 
deserving more than a passing notice, and meriting the support of 
all advocates of progress. Considering that this is the age of 
railroads, telegraphs and inter-oceanic canals, and that in fact 
labor-saving seems to be the one great aim and object of the present 
generation, whose constant cry is that ‘Time is Money,” really it is 
remarkable, that so to speak, the art of writing is yet in its infancy. 

When we except the services rendered by skilled reporters in 
courts of justice and the halls of deliberative assemblies, we are no 
farther advanced than were the ancent Roman and Greek writers. 
The time spent by a professional writer as a mercantile correspondent 
in the drudgery of reducing his thoughts to writing, could and 
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should be more profitably employed ; for the art of shorthand- 
writing is, and of right ought to be, the property of all men. What 
then is the reason that it is not more universally employed? Why 
does not the rierchant use it in his correspondcace? Why is not 
the art taught in the schools? Why do we not write all our letters 
in shorthand characters? Ask these questions of any Phonographer, 
and he will probably tell you, that there is so much individuality 
in every man’s style of writing that it is difficult for one to read 
another's writing; in other words; every, Phonographic writer 
adopts characters or word-signs of his own, which are known only 
to himself and to those whom he teaches to read his style of writing. 
The problem to be solved is to find some system equally as short as 
the Phonographic system and equally as distinct and easy to write 
and to decipher as the common longhand. Does any such system 
exist, or is it yet to be found? We believe that there is such a 
system now introduced in Europe. But whether or not it has yet 
been perfected, light is beginning to break ; the subject is being 
discussed, and the world is just commencing to learn to write. Really 
it is a shame, that while dancers can dance in tune and keep step 
with the swiftest music, the fingers of only a few—say one man in 
ten thousand-—can keep time with and follow an ordinary speaker ; 
and then only he himself, and perhaps one or two of his associates, 
can read his report of such speech. The world we say, is beginning 
to learn to write; let us see, what progress the world has made 
so far. 

As Dr. Timothy Bright says in his treatise dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1588, “Cicero did account it worthy of his 
labor to invent a kind of speedy writing by character ;” but the 
kind of speedy writing by character, prevalent in ancient Rome, 
seems to have been to write one letter, and let it stand for the 
whole, as for instance: B. F—bonum Fatum, R. P.—res publica, 
P. R.—populs Romanus, ‘ete. The ancient Greeks seem to have 
used an abreviated style of writing by which they reduced the 
labor about one-half, and then for centuries and centuries no single 
step was taken in advance, until the days of Dr. Timothy Bright, or 
his immediate predecessor, a Mr. Ratcliff, of Plymouth, who formed 
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for himself a species of short-writing by retaining the consonants 
of a word and omitting the vowels. 

This system is—as Mr. Pitman properly observes—nothing but 

abreviated longhand. 

Dr. Timothy Bright in the latter part of the sixteenth century 
invented an easy word-sign for nearly every word in the English 
language, but the system was burthensome to the memory, and not 
likely to do any one else any good, as it would take a man a life 
time to become familiar with all these word-signs. 

One Peter Bales, next published in 1590, a work on Swift Writing, 
True Writing, and Fair Writing. Mr. Granger in his Biographical 
history of England, calls Peter Bales a great adept in the recent art 
of writing by dashes. His method appears to have been to head 
each word by a Roman letter, with commas, periods and other marks 
placed about them in appropriate situations. But—says Mr. Pitman— 
no such system as that of Bright or Bales, could ever become the 
common medium of writing communication ; not because of any 
difficulty in inventing signs, but becanse it would exceed the powers 
of an ordinary memory to remember ss many arbitrary characters 
as there are words in the language. 

John Willis,a clergyman, who flourished in the reign of James and 
Charles I appears to have the credit of having invented the first 
shorthand alphabet. 

He published in the year 1862 “The Aart of Stenography or 
Shorthand Writing by spelling charactery.” He committed, 
however, the fundamental error of using on an average about two 
strokes to each letter, and, as his letters were angular and not very 
readily joined together, it must have cost unremitting assiduity and 
continual practice to have mastered Mr. Willis’s method of writing 
by dashes. 

Edmond Willis, Henry Dix, Mr. Maud and Wm. Folkingham, who 
followed in the years 1613, 1630, 1633 and 1635, appears to have 
improved very little upon the system of John Willis. The right 
angle seems to have been a favorite with these early shorthand 
writers, as placed in different positions it is made to represent four 

-or five different letters of the alphabet. 
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From the days of Willis and Maud to the time when Thomas. 
Gurney entered the arena, and came to London in 1731, the art 
seems to have made but slow progress in England. In the meantime, 
let us take a look across the channel and see what other people were 
doing towards teaching the world to write. 

Daniel Schwenter, of Altdorff Missemberg, Germany, made an attempt 
in the first part of the nineteenth century to arrange a system of 
shorthand for the German language. 

His work was published by his children after his death, in 1635. 
“ Writing—says Schwenter——is not the least among the arts ; that it 
is a high and worthy one, is proven by the Old Testament, according 
to which, Jehovah, with his own hands wrote the Ten Commandments 
on the stone tablets ; and, the Bible says, that Christ drew characters 
in the sand.” Schwenter seems to have borrowed most of his 
characters from Mathematics, and triangles, circles, parallel lines, etc., 
were his principal stock in trade. He recommended, that each man 
select particular characters, or one particular character, with which 
he might occasionally indicate a whole sentence, or may be only a 
word; ministers of the Gospel, for instance, he says, have often 
occasion to say, “ We read in the Bible,” or “this means,” as “hence 
we conclude” etc., and for each one of such sentences let every one 
select for himself an easy character. By this means, and by leaving 
in other instances a single letter to indicate a word, Mr. Schwenter 
considered it possible to follow and transcribe an entire sermon ;. 
but, both he and his successors, George Philip Hardoerffer, who 
flourished about 1653, were constrained to admit, that the task was a 
very difficult one indeed. 


In Holland, in 1673, a work on shorthand was published by Johan 
Reyner, a merchant of Rotterdam, and considering the time, at 
which it appeared, it is certainly a very meritorious work. Reyner 
has a complete shorthand alphabet ; some of the characters were 
borrowed from the English systems then in vogue and others were 
of his own invention, and he appears to have exercised considerable 
ingenuity in forming composite consonants, that is, in combining 
two or three consonants in one. He still, however, adhered to the 
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angular shapes of the letters, and hence, it must have required an 
immense amount of study to have mastered his system. 

But, as England was the birth place of modern shorthand, so it 
was also the home of this art, up to at least, the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Let us, therefore, return and see what progress 
was made there. 

We have already said that Thomas Gurney came to London in 
1731, and from the time of his coming to London we may date the 
era of modern Stenography, or Brachygraphy, as Mr. Gurney was: 
pleased to call it, when he published his first work in the year 1738. 

He had studied Mason’s system of shorthand as a boy, and afier- 
wards changed it, and made important alterations in it, so as to in 
fact make a new system of it entirely. The extent of his labors 
may be judged from the fact that he reduced the arbitrary characters 
or word sigtis from 4,000 to about 100. The system is perfect 
and is used to this day, being known as the English Stenography. 
The only objection against it is the angular shape of, the letters: 
which necessitates years of practice before the student can be 
considered as master of the art; and in this age, when people live 
fast and die early, they have no years to spare. From the time that 
Gurney came to London may also be dated the period of the intro- 
duction of the present system of taking verbatim notes of the 
proceedings on trials, or private causes for the use of the litigating 
parties. We may add, that almost all the important trials which 
oceurred in England during the latter half of the last century, 
including those of Warren Hastings, Lord George Gorden and 
others, were taken by the Gurneys, and that the speeches of Burke, 
Sheridan and Fox, were published in 1860 by the British Govern- 
ment from the original notes taken by Thomas Gurney, in 1788 and 
1789. This system was used on_the trial of Queen Caroline, and 
more recently on those of Thistlewood and Frost, and it is to this day 
officially connected with the services of both houses of the British 
parliament, and is used by several of the shorthand writers in the 
largest practice in Courts of law. 

Passing over the attempts made in France, Italy, Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia towards the discovery or perfection of short- 
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hand writing, we come next to the great step in advance taken by 
saa Pitman in 1837, when he published his system of Stenography, 
or Phonography, as he termed it. For simplicity of conception this 
is perhaps the most perfect system ever invented. Imagine a circle 
intersected by two diameters, perpendicular and horizontal, and the 
same circle intersected diagonally by two other diameters, and you 
have eight segments and four straight lines,..which gives twelve 
characters, draw these same characters with a heavy stroke of the 
pen or pencil, and you have twelve more, which gives you the twenty- 
four leading characters or consonants of Mr. Pitnran’s system, This 
is easy to understand, but alas, it is not so easy to execute. It is 
very difficult to draw a correct segment of a circle without the aid 
of a pair of compasses. Still the system, when once learned, 
answers all purposes for taking verbatim notes of sermons, speeches, 
debates, or testimony in Courts of Justice. It has been used almost 
exclusively in the United States since its first introduction, and in 
England it gradually superseded the Gurney system. It is perhaps 
not so precise as this latter, but it has the advantage, that it can be 
learned in about one half the time, and for this reason only is it 
preferred. 

We now come to the last system which of late years has made 
such rapid advances and threatens to eventually overthrow, not only 
the Phonographic system of shorthand, but also to entirely supersede 
the ordinary method of common current writing. 

The foundation of this system is the invention of Francis Xaver 
Gabelsberger, who was born in Munich, the Capital of the Kingdom 
of Bavaria in. 1789, and who published his first work in 1834. 
Probably not liking the angular and uncouth shapes of the letters of 
any of the shorthand systems then known, he conceived the idea in 
1817 of inventing a new system and for this purpose proceeded to 
analize the ordinary current writing, and selected from this some of 
the most frequently occurring strokes. 

From these he formed his primary alphabet and his double and 
composite consonants. His system was examined and approved by 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, and in 1834 appeared his famous 
first work on Stenography, which was reprinted in 1839. In 1843 
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another work was published from his hand, and in 1850, the year 
after his death, was published his last. Since then this system has 
been perfected, and mainly through the exertions and labors of the 
Royal Stenographic Institute of Dresden, Saxony, has spread with 
astonishing rapidity through all the continental countries of Europe, 
where it is now almost exclusively used. In 1860 was published at 
Dresden, by Alfred Geiger, an adptation of this system to the 
English language. This may be considered complete, as far as the 
corresponding style is concerned, but a more extended work is 
needed for the benefit of these, who are expected to be able to follow 
the most rapid speaker. In other languages this system has been 
perfected, and it seems destined to gradually supersede the Pitman 
system of shorthand, if for no other reason, simply because it is so 
much easier to learn, and to write after it is learned. The vocaliza- 
tion is perfect, and this without using more than on an average one 
stroke of the pen for each sylable. The corresponding style of this 
system is equally as distinct and unmistakeable as the ordinary 
common longhand, and can be written about five times as fast, while 
the reporting style can be written fully as fast, if not a great deal 
faster than Phonography. The vowels are indicated wnerringly, 
while Phonography too often leaves them altogether unexpressed. 
At any rate the Gabelsberger system is now being taught in the 
schools and gymnasiums in Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Italy, Greece ect., andthe problem may be solved within 
this decade, whether or not this new European system can be so 
perfected and so easily learned as to supersede, not only all other 
systems of shorthand, but also the old fashioned method of long- 
hand writing. 

At all events light is beginning to break, and the World is ecom- 
mencing to learn to write. 






ART. VI.— REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ROARD OF TRADE ON A CONTINUOUS WATER 
LINE OF TRANSPORTATION THROUGH VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER II.—(conrmvep. ) 


THE GREAT HARBOR OF NORFOLK. 


In respect to the advantages of Norfolk in its central location upon 
the seaboard, and the superlative excellence of its harbor, the highest 
authérity in maritime and commercial subjects, Commodore M. F. 
Maury, better known to science as Lieutenant Maury, is here quoted. 


That eminent author says : 

“Geographically considered, the harbors of Norfolk or Hampton 
Roads and New York occupy the most important and commanding 
positions on the Atlantic coast of the United States. They are more 
convenient to the ocean than Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston 
are, because they are not so far from the sea. 

“Depth of water that can be carried out, and distance of the sea 


from 
Hampton Roads, distant 15 miles—iJepth 28 feet. 
New York, © 30 “ 3% fathoms, 23 ‘ 
Boston, “ 10 “ 34 «© Oe 
Philadelphia, ” 100i * C8 “ 23. 
Baltimore, " 100. 6“. 8X og 16 * 


“Between the three last and the sea there is a tedious bay naviga- 
tion, but each of the first two is situated upon a well sheltered har- 
bor, that opens right out upon the sea with beautiful offings, those 
of Hampton Roads surpassing thé others in all the requirements of 
navigation, both as to facility of ingress and egress, certainty of 
land fall, depth of water, and holding ground. 

“The Chesapeake Bay is a “king’s chamber” in the bosom of 
Virginia, which no belligerent may enter with other than good 
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intent. It affords the finest harbors on the coast; and, moreover, 
they are those farthest to the north on the Atlantic side of ‘the 
continent, that are never obstructed by ice. 

“To the South, all the seaport towns, as far as the Reefs of 
Florida, have their harbors obstructed by bars, over which the larger 
vessels of commerce can never pass ; and the extent of back country, 
naturally tributary to them, is, in comparison with that which is 
tributary to the seaport towns of Chesapeake Bay, very small. It 
does not extend beyond the drainage of these rivers. 

“The harbors that lie North of the Chesapeake are liable to 
obstructions by ice every winter, and their approaches are often 
endangered by the fogs which prevail in their offings. 

“This noble sheet of water, with its spacious harbors, is large 
encugh to accommodate shipping sufficient to afford transportation 
for all the products and merchandise of the West, were they a 
thousand fold more abundant than they are ; and it is the most con- 
venient point on the entire coast for distributing them North and 
South along the Atlantic seaboard, or for sending them to markets 
beyond the sea. 

“As to the natural advantages of position, depth of water, and 
accessibility by land and sea, Norfolk has no competitor among the 
seaport towns of the Atlantic. Midway the Atlantic coast line of the 
United States, Norfolk is the most convenient because the most 
central point where the produce of the interior may be collected ; 
and whence it may be distributed, North and South, right and left, 
among the markets of the seaboard. Its climate is delightful ; it is 
exactly of that happy middle temperature where the frosts of the 
North bite not, and where the pestilence of the South walketh not. 
Its harbor is commodious, and as safe as can be. It is never blocked 
up with ice, and as to the egress and ingress between it and the sea, 
it possesses all the facilities that the mariner could desire. 

“Moreover, the prevailing winds in the parallel of Norfolk are 


westerly winds, which are fair for coasting and for going seaward 
in any direction. A little to the south of that parallel you find the 
northeast trades, which are fair winds for the inward bound Norfolk 


vessels. 
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“Then there is the gulf stream, that mighty river in the oceun, 
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upon the verge of which Norfolk stands. 

“Tt flows up with a current which, without the help of sweeps, 
sails or steam, will carry the European bound vessel ont of Norfolk 
at the rate of nearly one hundred miles a day, directly on her 


course. 


Then at the sides of this, and counter to it, are eddies 
which favor the same vessel on her return to Norfolk. These Aawse 


her along 2nd shorten her voyage by many a mile. 


“Such are the natural advantages of Norfolk seaward. 


Let us 


look ashore and consider thera landward, and coiapare them with ihe 


natural inland advantages of New York. 


Stretch a string on the 


map from Norfolk to New York and make a dot half way between 


them. 


equidistant 


Ni Ww seek af 


», 


, 


from New 


int on the south shore of lake Erie that is 


York and Norfolk; draw «a line from the dot 


to this point, and you will have a dividing lnne of distance between 


the two places, every point along which will be just as far from the 


one place as the other. 


You will find that this line runs through 


Delaware and cuts lake Erie near Cleaveland, Ohio. 


* Thus 


Missouri, are actually 


even by an 


“ You see, moreover, 


natural advantages here 


you perce 


” 


air line. 


‘ 


ve that Chieago, in LDlinois, 


nearer to Norfolk than they are to New York, 


and St. Louis, 


’ 1 » y » Vavl ar larfollk 
that as between New York and Norfolk, the 


are greatly in favor of the latter. 


“The most direct way to the sea through either of these ports, froin 


most of the lake country, and from almost the entire Mississippi valley, 


lies through 


J Wg nia. 


The natural advantages, then, of Norfolk in 


relation to the sea, or to the back country, are superior beyond 


comparison to those of New York.” 
In his great work, entitled “ Physical Survey of Virginia,” Commo- 
dore Maury further says in regard to the military advantages of 


Norfolk : 


“ Moreover, the approaches from the sea to Sandy Hook and to 
the Chesapeake are greatly in favor of the latter. In war, light- 
houses would be extinguished, and all lightboats, beacons and buoys 
removed. The channel way to Sandy Hook is narrow and intricate, 


so that a vessel flying from a superior force in war, to seek protection 
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under the forts or shelter in the harbor, would run great risk of 
stranding. On the other hand, the entrance to the Chesapeake is 
wide, open and clear ; ships can run in there by night as well as by 
day, and in all weathers. 

“Sandy Hook is hydrographically very easy to blockade, the 
Chesapeake difficult. The offings of Sandy Hook are sheltered ox 
the North and West, forming a lee under which blockaders may find 
shelter from all gales coming from either of these two quarters of 
the horizon. 

*At Sandy Hook the blockaders would have to watch a ship 
channel way only 900 yards wide. The entrance to the Chesapeake 
is as wide as the distance (9 miles) between the capes of Virginia. 
The coast from Hatteras to Henlopen is rigid and inhospitable, 
offering neither shelter nor refreshment to an enemy in distress.” 

Between such a system of navigation as thet which centres about 
the mouths of the Ohio and Missouri, and a harbor so central, so 
capacious, so accessible, and so convenient for the trade of the land 
and of the sea as Norfolk, situated due east, on the shortest route 
from the commercial centre of the West, it would seem that there 
ought to be opened a direct line of navigation. No where cn the 
face of the earth are two such vast systems of navigation brought 
into as close proximity as those afforded by the waters of the 
Atlantic and by the rivers of the Mississippi valley, which almost 
touch each other on the territory of Virginia. 

Nature has performed the maxium of the labor required for 
uniting them, and left art to perform the minimum. The problem 
is, simply to extend the channel of the Ohio, or rather of the 
Mississippi, thirty miles eastward toward the Chesapeake, so that the 
Mississippi may, as to its navigation, empty by the shortest passage 
into the Atlantic. The union of two such vast navigations would 
justify the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

DISTANCES OF TRADE POINTS IN THE INTERIOR FROM DIFFERENT MARKETS. 

Commodore Maury, in his Physical Survey of Virginia, furnishes 
the following table of distances from leading commercial centres in 
the West; by important routes, respectively, to New York and 
Norfolk : 
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“COMPARISON OF WATER ROUTES — As TO ‘LENGTH. » 


Difference 
in favor of 
Norfolk. 


| To New York 


via 
James Riv- 
| Lakes. | er Canal. | 


To Norfolk 
via 








MILES MILES MILES 
Fort Benton... | 5,012 | 4,673 339 
| RRR at | 2,712 2,373 339 
Kansas City 2,368 | 2,029 339 
Mouth of Missouri river 1,912 1,596 239 
Mouth of Illimois................... | 1,889 1,596 293 
St. Paul | 2.637 2,344 293 
ONES SRNR SC Rn | 1,932 1,553 379 
Mouth | _ of Ohio river | 2,132 1,353 779 
2,832 1,603 779 
2,519 | 966 | 1,553 
2,397 | 1,498 899 
Chedenet 2,661 | $24 1,837 
SESS oriw's' «s+ <0.» sees. «SMa | 3,043 | 778 | 2,265 
i 








Pittsburg 3,137 872 | 2,265 
| via gulf 
St Paul 4,014 | 2,344 | 1,690 
SS RR ty a 3,223 1,553 | 1,670 
Cincinnati | 3,552 | 824 | 2,728 
Louisville.......... | 3410 | 966 | 2,444 
Pittsburg | 4,028 872 | 3,156 
Wheeling , 39384 | 778 | 3,156 
Nashville | 3,288 | 1,498 | 1,790 
Mouth of the Ohio | 3,023 1, '358 | 1,670 
SNEED i i cso ws aa ms OG 8 le | 2,798 1,603 | 1,195 





This author indulges in the following striking comments upon the 
facts developed by these tables : 

“These figures reveal the fact that as between New York and 
Norfolk; Norfolk is not only the nearest Atlantic seaport to the 
great. valley of the West, but that (the Virginia water line) would 
open a shorter and cheaper route to New York than either the 
lakes or the gulf now afford from any place between New Orleans 
and St. Paul, and from Fort Benton to Mobile. The distance from 
Norfolk -to New York is 279 sea miles. And Norfolk by the pro- 
posed route, will be 293 miles nearer than New York is by present 
routes, to all places on the Mississippi river that are situated above 
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the mouth of the Illinois river. When we come below that, and ge 

-on the Ohio, then the flourishing cities on both sides of that river 
will be 1000 to 1500 miles nearer to New York via Norfolk, than 
they are via the lakes. This Virginia route will bring all places on 
the Mississippi river above Memphis, and all places on the Missouri 
and its tributaries, nearer to Norfolk than they now are via river 
and gulf to New York, by more than 1600 miles, and they will 
bring all the landing and river towns on the Ohio from 1700 to 3100 
miles nearer to Norfolk by water than they now are by river and 
gulf to New York.” 


RELATIVE MERITS OF THE THREE WATER ROUTES. 


The desideratum being to carry the largest possible quautity of 
freights at the cheapest rates, the necessity of on additional canal 
on the shortest and most direct route, connecting the vast system 
-of navigation in the West with the waters of the Atlantic, not in 
lieu of railroads, not in competition with them anywhere, but in 
addition to and in aid of them, has been already shown. At pre- 
sent there are no means of water outlet for the produce of the 
great interior of the continent expect by way of the Balize, the 
gulf and the Florida Pass on one hand, and by way of the lakes 
and the Erie canal or the St. Lawrence on the other. 

The efficiency of the northern lake and canal route is impaired 


by two circumstances. The first of these is that the route is closed 


by ice for five-twelfths of the year, the closing taking place before 


the wheat of the interior country can be moved to market, and be- 
fore the corn is sufficiently matured and dry to be shipped. The 
second is, that vessels suitable for the navigalion of the Erie canal 
cannot weather the storms of the lakes—a circumstance which in- 
volves the necessity of two transhipments. The equinoctial storms 
which endanger the navigation of the lakes in September and Oc- 
tober set in just as the wheat of the interior begins to move towards 
market. 

The efficiency of the southern route by the lower Mississippi, the 
gulf and the capes of Florida, is impaired by several circumstances. 
The navigation of the gulf is unsafe by reason of frequent and 
sudden storms, and the passage of the capes of Florida is extremely 
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dangerous from the presence of hidden reefs of rocks. Pilotage on 
the lower river and insurance upoy the gulf. voyage impose heavy 
taxes upon all produce passing out from New Orleans. 

Not to dwell individiously, however, on other disadvantages be- 
longing to these two routes, which art and enterprise may succeed 
in removing, the great irremediable objection to both of them is, the 
circuitous distances which they require western trade to pass over 
on its way to market, coupled with the misfortune that neither of 
them lies wholly within the jurisdiction of the United States. The 
distance of St. Louis from New York is, 1,932 miles by way of the 
lakes, and 3,223 miles by way of New Orleans and the gulf. They 
lie along either extremity of the national territory, and require the 
great bulk of interior production to move around the extremities of 
the country, instead of moving directly across it. If, however, there 
were opened a direct line of water transportation from St. Louis to 
Norfolk, the distance to be traversed by western trade in reaching 
the best port of the Atlantic would be only 1,533 miles. 


HISTORY OF THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA IMPROVEMENT. 


We come now to speak specially of the James River and Kanawha 
canal of Virginia, the completion of which is now proposed, and has 
become an object of a most lively and pervading public concern. 

The idea of « communication by a public highway between the 
valley of the Ohio river and the valley of the James river, is sup- 
posed to have originated with General Spotswood when, on the 20th 
of August, 1716, he set out from Wilhamsburg on his expedition 


tothe Blue Ridge. The first suggestion, however, of a through 


. 
line was from Rev. James Maury, in a letter dated January 10th, 


1756. It was reserved to General Washington, however, after his 
expedition to the West, in 1753, to bring the subject prominently 
forward, which he did by urging upon the governor and council of 
Virginia the importance, as well for commercial as for military pur- 
poses, of a connection between the East and the West. This scheme 
he cherished during the remainder of his life. In 1770, 1772 and 
1774, he made tours of examination with a view to supply himself 
with facts which would enable him to show the feasibility, expense 
and advantages of the connection. In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, 
29th March, 1784, he informs him that he had been long impressed 
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with the importance of a communication between the waters ofthe 
Ohio and Potomac ; that he became the principal mover of a bill in 
the General Assembly, of which body he was then a member, to em- 
power a number of subscribers to undertake, at their own expense, 
the extension of the navigation of the Potomac trom tidewater to 
Will's creek, a distance of about one hundred and fifty mile&, with a 
portage between it and the streams capable of improvement which 
run in the Ohio. He repeatedly referred to the same subject 
afterwards, and seems to have been as profoundly interested in it 
as de Witt Clinton afterwards was in the New York and Erie 
Canal. He urged the matter upon Governor Harrison, father of 


President Harrison, who communicated the subject in a message to 
the legislature October 18, 1784. General Washington visited the 


legislature in person to confer with the members upon a plan of 


internal improvement; and on the 15th December, 1784, James 
Madison, chairman of 2 committee appointed for that purpose, 
reported a bill for opening and extending the navigation of James 
river, which became a law January 5, 1785, and was signed on that 
day by the speaker, John Tyler, father of President Tyler. These 
facts show that this great improvement was the conception of the 
wisest, most practical and far seeing minds of Virginia. 

This organization continued until the 17th day of February, 1820, 
on which day the legislature passed an act to amend the “ Act for 
clearmg and improving the navigation of James river, and for 
uniting the eastern aud western waters by the James and Kanawha 


, 


rivers.” By this act the rights and interest of the James river 
company were transferred to the commonwealth, and by an act 
passed February 24th, 1823, all the rights, power, duties and pri- 
vileges of the president and directors were conferred on the board 
of public works, whose transactions were to be still in the name of 
the “ James river company.” This organization continued until the 
year 1835. 

The old James river company constructed a canal around the falls 
of James river, extending from the city of Richmond to Westham, 
a distance of about seven miles, and improved the bed of the river 
by sluices as high up as Bachanan. 

The second James River Company, on State account, enlarged and 
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reconstructed the former canal from Richmond to Westham, and. 
extended the same to Maiden’s Adventure, in Goochland county, a 
distance of 27 miles ; constructed a canal through the Blue Ridge 
seven and a half miles long; constructed a turnpike road from 
Covington to the mouth of Big Sandy river, two hundred and cighty 
miles long, and improved the Kanawha river by wing dams and 
sluices from Charleston to its mouth, a distance of 58 miles. 

The James river and Kanawha Company was incorporated March 
Gth, 1832, and organized May 25th, 1835. By the charter the 
whole interest of the commonwealth in the works and property of 
the then existing James river company was transferred to the 
James river and Kanawha company ; the State being interested im 
the latter to the extent of three-fifths of its capital stock, and indi- 
viduals and corporations to the extent of the remaining two-fifths. 

“he coustruction of the new canal from Richmond to Lynchburg 
ras commenced in 1836, and the work was completed about the 
first of December, 1840. 

In that time the work of construction of the second division of 
the canal above Lynchburg was commenced, and prosecuted up to 
the year 1842, when, for want of funds, it was abandoned. On the 
Istof March, 1847, an appropriation of $1,246,000 was made by the 
legislature for the purpose of completing the unfinished work be- 
tween Lynchburg and North river, and the extention and completion 
of the canal to Buchanan. 

The work was commenced in July, 1847, and completed in No- 
vember, 1851. 

Fifteen miles of the 3rd division of the canal, next above 
Buchanan, was put under contract in August, 1853, but for want of 
funds the work was suspended in the fall of 1856. The work done 
on this portion of the line consisted chiefly of stone locks, aqueducts 
and tunnelling. 

The original capital of the Company wus five million dollars, of 
which the State paid one million in old works, and of the private 
subseription there proved to be insolvent $73,336, leavmg $3,926,664 
as the actual available cash capital. All beyond the capital thus 
realized, has been money either borrowed directly from the State 
Treasury or on Bonds guaranteed by the State, on which the Com- 
pany has been required to pay interest from the day it was received 
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before it was expended, and of course long before it began to yield 
any return. 


The actual cost of construction of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, including the incomplete works above Buchanan, has been 
$10,436,869. 

To relieve the Company from its embarrassment and to enable it 
to complete the Canal to Covington, the Legislature, on the 23rd of 
March, 1860, passed an “act to amend the Charter of the James 
River and Kanawha Company, by which the capital stock of the 
Company was increased to twelve million four hundred thousand 
dollars, in shares of one hundred dollars each, and the Board of 
Public Works was directed to subscribe on behalf of the common- 
wealth, in addition to the snares now owned by the State in said 
Company, for seventy-four thousand shares of said capital stock, 
which shall be declared by said Company a six per cent. preferred 
stock, on which six dollars per share shall be paid to the holders 
thereof, before any dividend shall be paid on other stock of said 
Company ; whereof seventy-two thousand shares shall be taken in 
full satisfaction of the debt now due from the said Company to the 
State, and for the assumption by the State of the debt for which the 
State is bound as the surety for said Company, and the annuity to 
the old James River Compeny ; and for the residue of two thousand 
shares, the bonds of the State for the aggregate amount of two 
hundred thousand dollars are to be delivered to the Company, to be 
applied to the extinguishment of the floating debt of the company. 

On the first of March, 1867, the legislature of Virginia passed an 
act authorizing the James River and Kanawha Company “ to borrow 
the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be applied 
to paying off the floating debt of the Company, putting and keeping 
its present works in repair, and to give a mortgage on the property 
franchises and nett revenues of the Company, for the purpose of 
securing such loan.” This loan has been affected. 


The capital stock is at present held as follows : 


Commonwealth of Virginia, 104,000 shares. 
City of Richmond, 5,768 * 
City of Ly nchburg, ln 
Washington College, 100 
Individual stockholders 13459 «“ 
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DESCRIPLION OF THE VIRGINIA WATER LINE. 


The Virginia water line extends from tidewater on James river 
-at Richmond, to the Ohio at Point Pleasant, the mouth of the great 
Kanawha, a distance of 482 miles, and consists of the following com- 
pleted and unfinished works : 




































Ist. The Richmond dock and tidewater connection (completed), 1,00 mile. 

21. The first division of the canal, extending from Richmondto Lynchburg 
(completed). 146,50 

sad. The second divirion of the canal, extending from Richmond to Lynchburg 
Buchanan (completed), 50.00 

ith. The third division of the canal, extending {rom Buchanan to Covington 
(partially constructed), 47,00 

rhe fourth division of the canal, extending from Coviugton to the Green- 
brier river (not yet touched), 29 33 
éth. The Greenbrier and New rivers to Lyken's shoals on the Kanawha. 123,21 
7th. The Kanawha river trom Lyken’s shoals to the Ohio river, 85,12 
492.16 


The difterent forms of navigation on this ronte are thus dis- 
tributed : 

Two hundred and eight miles of slack water navigation from the 
Ohio to Howard's creek, a branch of the Greenbrier. 

Forty-two and three-fourth miles of slack water at intervals be- 
tween the Greenbrier river and Richmond. 

Two hundred and thirty-four and a quarter miles of canal navi- 
gation. There are also 125 miles of river navigation from Richmond 


1g 
to Norfolk. 
COST AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 


In his report on this subject, Mr. Lorraine, the engineer of the 





James River and Kanawha Company, speaks as follows of the plan 
proposed for completing the line, and of the portion of the work 
now in use: 

“T have provided for a canal from Buchanan to the Greenbrier 
river of the same dimensions as the enlarged Erie canal, viz: 42 feet 
wide at the bottom, 70 feet wide atthe water surface, and with a 
depth of water of 7 feet ; the locks to be 120 feet long between the 
gates, and 20 feet wide. 

“ The locks will admit boats about 108 feet long and 19 feet wide, 
with six feet draft of water ; such boats will carry at least 280 tons ; 
but I will put the average loads at 250 tons. 

“T propose to establish the summit at a level 1700 feet above tide, 
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or twenty feet above the level of the Greenbrier river at the mouth 
of Howard's creek, and pass through the Alleghany mountain by 
atunnel about nine miles long. We would thus, by feeding di- 
rectly from the Greenbrier river, be enabled to pass the summit 
level without the aid of reservoirs. 

“T have provided for a tunnel 56 feet wide, and 32 feet high, with 
a waterway 44 feet wide, and a tow-path of solid mortared masonry 
on each side six feet wide, so that boats drawn by horses can pass 
each other without inconvenience ; but these tow-paths may be dis- 
pensed with, and the tunnel excavated to its full width of 56 feet, 
may be navigated by steam tugs towing the canal ‘boats through it. 

“This tunnel, with the favorable character of the mountain for 
the loeation of numerous shafts, and the facilities which the late im- 
provements in automatic machime drilling have afforded for the 
rapid prosecution of that kind of work, could be completed pro- 
bably as quick as the rest of the work [say in 4 years.| On the line 
of the short tunnel, as located, there are three depressions in the 
mountain at which shafts may be sunk, one 129 feet, one 264 feet, 
and one 215 feet deep, or three shafts in 24 miles, averaging 203 feet 
deep. 

“The estimate for the Greenbrier and New rivers is for steamboat 
navigation, with stone dams and locks, the locks to be 200 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, with 7 feet depth of water; extending to Lyken’s 
shoals on the Kanawha, where sluice navigation will begin. 

“ As it would be useless to construct the canal from Buchanan to 
the Ohio river, on an enlarged scale, without making a correspond- 
ing inerease in the size of the locks, and in the dephth of the canal 
from Richmond to Buchanan, I have made an estimate of the cost 
of building new locks 120X20 by the side of the old ones, and of 
increasing the depth of the water in the canal to 7 feet.” 

The cost of enlarging the present canal, of completing it to the 
Greenbrier river on the enlarged seale, and of improving the navi- 
gation of the Greenbrier, the New and the Kanawha rivers, on the 
scale thus described, is given by the engineer at $37,363,911. The 
sapacity of the canal thus enlarged for transmitting tonnage. will 
be measured by the capacity of the great tunnel on the summit 
level and of the locks approaching it. This capacity is thus stated 
by Mr. Lorraine. , 
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“The boats will carry, in fact, 280 tons; but I will put the 
average loads at 250 tons, and will suppose that one boat will pass 
through the locks in every 7} minutes, or 192 boats per day for 300 
days, and obtain 14,3000,000 tons as the actual capacity of the 
canal with a fnll trade. It would be fair then to assume the half of 
this sum, or say 7,000,000 tons, as the probable tonnage.” 

The theoretic capacity of this canal will therefore be fourteen 
millions of tons, its actual capacity at least seven millions. 

The plan of construction and enlargement, thus described and 
devised by Mr. Lorraine, is approved and commended by Mr. B. 
H. Latrobe, one Of the highest authorities on such subjects ; as also 
by Major General Charles P. Stone, late of the United States army. 
General Stone, in a letter published ina document of the James 
River and Kanawha Company, says of the long tunnel proposed by 
Mr. Lorraine: “The plan requires the following operations : 

“ist. The driving of a tunnel nine miles long, or, in effeet, nin 
tunnels, each one mile long, 56 feet wide, and 32 feet high. 

“2nd. The construction of a strong, perfect dam across the 
Greenbrier river to make it sure as a feeder. 

“ Of.the above nine tunnels Mr. Lorraine proposes to drive seven, 
each between two shafts 12 feet in diameter. Two between a shaft 
at one end and a thorough cut at the other. 

“As regards the feasibllity of the succession of tunnels, I think 
there can be no question. 

“By the sinking of eight shafts, the matter is reduced to the 
driving of nine tunnels, each one mile long, so that it is really a 
question at each point of driving a mile of tunnel. More than that 
haa been done in Virginia, and can be done again. 

“ As to the feasibility of the dam across Greenbrier river, I sup- 
pose no one will hold that to be either impracticable or even a diffi- 


cult operations. 
FINANCIAL PROMISE OF THE WORK. 


With reference to the financial promise of this line of navigation, 
Mr. Lorraine presents the following estimates : 


Capita] invested in mew works, S@yY ........6c cece ences et ceeecccucenees éuenstadnnl $40,000,000 
” - nie old “ +  shguebis sbeshhendwsd eoeeebunyrerebewecuea eveeee 4,926,664 
Preferred six per cent, stock of the State... ... 2. .... cesses. ccesccceccccecrsececccece 1,400,000 


PN CCCI ong kod chndcccesbewiensithecs cisaceeten . -€52,326,664 
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PROBABLE REVENUES. 


7,000,000 tons through freight, 485 miles @ 2 mils per ton per mile...........----++ $6,790,000 
100,000 “ way “ say 59 miles @1 cent per ton per mile.........- coeees 50,000 
200,000 ‘* to and from Lynchburg, 146 miles @ *{ cent per ton per niile............ 219,000 


1€0,000 ** toand from Buchananand Lexington, 196 miles @ }¢ cent per ton per mile —_- 98,000 
200,000 tons to and from Covington, 243 miles @ 4 miles per ton per mile............ 194,400 
300,000 ‘* coal from Kanawha valley to Lynchburg, and to iron furnaces on line of 


canal, 250 miles @ 2.5 mills pertom per mile............--.-ccceee er ceneeeees eos 187,500 
200.000 tons coal from Kanawha valley to Richmond, 400 miles @ 2 mills per ton per 
Ee PEPE eee ee ee Ci bbe endo ne'deneb eck’ pikpeucscces ows 160,000 
500,000 tons coal from Kanawha valley to New York and other eastern cities vik Rich- 
mond, 400 miles @ 2 mills per ton per mile..... Coe cvseuéscce betas scope nebe se 400,000 
tevenue from tonnage of Kanawha westward... ............2--c-eesssee re cere tees 400,000 
Revenue from Richmond dock,..........00++++ silks aap i'd ace win ie Mil eee oe ee 400,000 
Revenue from water rents. .......cccccceccoscecccsccscsccccccc ee ceestesees nus Caen el 30,000 
Revenue from boats antl passeMgers. .....6.0cccce ee 5 cseeeees cc eecnesesccccssereseses 100,0:0 
$9,028,900 
Expenses of repairs and alministration $750 per mile.............---se0s <bvasener 353,750 
WORE VON. . 6.0.05 ccisiekbonesd enigeane Peer hhc Miiowa poabees ta sale $8,665,150 
Which is more then 16 per cent. on a capital Of. .... 0.2.6. -0ee cence es ceee ce ceee ee $53,000,000 








ROUTES. 





Dubuque to Hampton Roads by Vir- 
ginia water-line - - 
Do. to New York by railroads - 
Do. to New York by Chicago, Inkes 
and Erie canal - 
Do. to do. by Toledo, do do. ‘do 
Do. to do. by Mississippi and ocean 
St. Louis to Hampton Roads by Vir- 
ginia water-line - - - 
Do. to New York by Iilinois and 
Michigan and Erie canals - 
St. Lonis to NewYork by Portsmonth, | 
Ohio and Erie canals - . 
St. Louis to New York by Missi ssippil 
river and ocean . . - 
Louisville to Hampton Roads by Vir- 
ginia water-line - - - 
Do. to New York by Portsmouth, | 
Ohio and Erie canals - - 
vansville to Hampton Roads by Vir- 
ginia water-line - - - | 
Do. to New York by Wabash and] 
Erie canals PRES - | 
Cincinnati to Hampton Roa: ds by Vir- 
ginia water-line - - - 
Do. to New York by Portsmouth, 
Ohio and Erie canals - ot 
Cincinnati to New York by Miami| 
and Eriecanals~ - | 
Do. to New York by Mi ssissippi 
riverand ocean - 
Wheeling to Baltimore by Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad - - - 
Do. to Hampton Roads'by Virginia 
water-line - - 
St. Louis to Liverpool by N 0. - 
Do. to do. by oe BA} 
line - - - - - 
Cincinnati to do. by New Orleans 
Do. todo. by Virginia water-line 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Louisville to do. by New Orleans| 


Do. to do. by Virginia water-line 
Memphis to Norfolk by railroad 
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Do. to do. by Virginia water-line 
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The cost of transportation is a loss in the value of the product of 


the industry of the country. whether agricultaral, mineral or manu- 
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facturing, except to the extent of the clear profit to the carriers, and 
it diminishes the value at home of every thing which will not bear 
transportation,in the same proportion. This loss and this diminution 
is measured by hundreds of millions of dollars annually. There is a 
point beyond which the necessary charges of railroad transportation 
in conveying heavy freight from the place of production to the place 
of consumption leave no profit to the producer, and thus check both 
production and consumption. From Dubuque, only 188 miles by 
railroad west of Chicago, the charges, when the water line through 
the lakes and Erie canal is closed, usually average, per ton for fourth 
class freight (which pays least) to New York, $23, or at rate of 69 
cents on a bushel of Wheat ; for first, second and third classes they 
range from $31 to $49 per ton. When wheat is worth there about 
$1 per bushel, it costs about 70 per cent. of its value to carry it to 
market. From 100 miles in the interior of Iowa, the farmer who 
has 1,000 bushels of wheat has to give 500 bushels to carry the other 
500 bushels to the Atlantic market. On all other cereals, the per- 
centage on the value paid for transportation is still greater. 

West of the Missouri river from Sioux city, Omaha, Leavenworth 
and Kansas city, there is a country extending for hundreds of miles 
still farther from the Atlantic, with immense capacity for the produe- 
tion of wheat and corn, beef and pork, which must remain valueless 
asa grain producing region, though of almost boundless capacity 
for the smaller cereals, unless a less costly means of sending its pro- 
duce to market be furnished, than by railroad, or even by railroad 
and the lakes. Nor are the railroad charges necessarily extortionate; 
they are much lower than the average of charges, and from the far 
West often lower than the roads can earry at with profit. 

The two great railroads of New York, the Erie and the New York 
Central, struggling, as they have been, in competition with each 
other, and trying even to compé@te with the Erie canal, ought to be 
regarded as able to carry freight on as favorable terms as any other 
lines for transportation of ordinary produce freight and merchandize, 
and which are also used as lines of travel. Roads constructed as 
coal roads, with grades and curves to suit an immense freight, may, 
in some instances do, carry at a lower rate. But these latter bear 
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no resemblance to the nature of structure and operating expenses of 
such lines as must be relied on for conducting the freight and pas- 
senger business between the Atlantic and the West. 

Taking the two principal New York roads then as an average of 
what such roads can do, their reports for the year 1866 show that 
the rates per ton per mile for that year were as follows : New York 
Central 2.92 cents, or for the whole distance of 440 miles from 
Buffalo to New York, the sum of $12 85, or at the rate of 35.6 cents 
for a bushel of wheat. Erie Railroad 2.45 cents, or for the whole 
distance from Erie to New York of 460 miles $11 27, or for a bushel 
of wheat 34.4 cents. 

Cfficial reports for 1868 show that the average charges for trans- 
portation on the New York roads for,that year were a fraction over 
24 cents per ton per mile. These charges. will average from the 
Mississippi about $24 a ton, or about 72 cents for a bushel of wheat. 
There may be exceptional cases, under peculiar circumstances, 
where the charges may be temporarily somewhat lower ; but they 
oftener exceed than fall short of that amount. 

During the season of navigation with railroad transportation 
only to the lakes, these charges could be considerably reduced, and 
are much lower when there is not a pressure upon the tonnage ca- 
pacity of the lake vessels and of the Erie canal. 

During the earlier part of the navigation season, especially during 
summer, the charges from Chicago to Buffalo range from about 
to 19 cents per bushel on wheat, and from Buffalo to New York, 
through the canal, from about 11 to 14 cents, tolls included ; while 
(luring September, October and November, when the bulk of the 
western crop is seeking a market, the charges go up from 10 to over 
26 cents from Chicago to Buftalo, and from Buffalo to New York 
from 14 to as high as 30 cents per bushel, averaging more than 
double the rates at which freight can be carried, and is carried 
when there is no pressure upon thé’shipping of the lakes and upon 
the canal. These charges are of course increased or diminished in 


o 
5 
= 
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like proportion as to all other freights. 

The effort to escape still higher charges by railroad, presses the 
products of the West upon the water line and thus enables the car- 
riers, whether by lake or canal, to increase their charges, and the 
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canal company is alsd thus enabled to increase its rate of tolls ; of 
which advantage both carrier and canal eompany are not slow to 
avail themselves. 

It is legitimate to conclude that this work, which will be open for 
business throughout almost the whole year will compare favor- 
ably in its financial results with the Erie canal. 

The entire cost of coustructing the Erie canal to 1863, was 
$38,977,831 (nearly thirty-nine millions.) This sum with interest 
to 1863 amounted to $52,491,915. During the same period, the 
gross receipts from tolls were $71,783,676 (nearly seventy-two mil- 
lions.) After deducting expenses ($12,518,860) there remained a 
net profit of $59,264, 812, not only sufficient to pay the entire cost 
of construction with interest, but leaving a surplus of nearly sever, 
millions of dollars. Of the gross earnings it appears that but little 
more than one-sicth was required to meet expenses and repairs. 
Five-sircths were net gain. This included not only the period after 
the enlargement, but before, when the canal was in an unfinished 
condition, with cost of repairs greater and receipts less. Since 
1862, the net earnings have been about twenty millions of dollars 
more. From 1862, the end of the fiscal year 1868, the amount of 


tolls paid to the State was $25,260,384. No other improvement, 
railroad or other, can make such an exhibit. The Erie canal has 
not only paid for its own construction, but make ‘f/se//’ a present to 
the State, with about $27,000,000 of net profit. 


FREEDOM OF THE VIRGINIA WATER LINE FROM Ice. 


Accurate memoranda have been kept of the number of days 
during which the Virginia canal has been closed by ice for twenty 
years past, and the grand aggregate for the whole period has been 
only 302 days, or an average of 15 days each year. During ten of 
these years there was no closure by freezing. But the closure during 
any one season is never continuous, being broken by intervals of 
thaw. The ice during these freezings is scarcely ever so thick that 
it cannot be readily broken by ice-boats. These freezings, therefore, 
can never operate seriously to put a stop to navigation, Boats may 
continue to run throughout the season without apprehension of any 
longer detention at any one time than a few days. 

The reports alluded to, of the number of days of closing by ice, 
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refer to the mountain portion of the Virginia canal ; to-wit, the 
portion which passes through the Blue Ridge. 

The summit section, being a tunnel, will never freeze. The 
unverying temperature of the tunnel through the Hoosac mountain, 
in the high latitude of Massachusetts, is 25° the year round. The 
temperature of the proposed tunnel through the Alleghany moun- 
tains for the summit level, will probably not be lower than that 
of the Hoosac tunnel. 

The elevation of the former tunnel is only 1700 feet above the 
level of the sea. and it is more than three degrees of latitude to the 
south of the Hoosac. 


DANGER FROM FLOODS OF THE MOUNTAIN SECTIONS OF THE CANAL. 


It is popularly supposed that canals through mountain sections 
of country are exceedingly lable to mmjury from floods. Experiece 
seems to teach, however, that this is an unfounded apprehension. 
From the letter of Mr. Lofraine on this subject accompanying this 
report, it will be seen that the mountain sections of the James river 
and Kanawha canal have suffered no more from this cause than the 
sections in the low eountry, and that the cost of annual repairs on 
the: mountain sections is no greater. Reference is made to Mr. 
Lorraine’s letter appended to this report for valuable and interesting 
information on this subject. 


RELATIVE COST OF ROAD AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


The most important element entermg into the question of an 
additional canal, constructed as proposed, on the most direct and 
central route of the continent from the centre of the interior field 
of production to the central shipping port of the seaboard, is the 
subject of the relative cheapness of carriage over long distances by 
water and by rail. Mr. Lorraine, adopting the conclusions of Mr. 
McAlpine of New York, presents the following table as indicating 


the cost of carrying produce over different sorts of route : 


Ocean—Tran-portation , averagie............6.- Verte F | 
Lee EOUR. os. cts: Sack, Hho codelbe cp ctcccetebeddecel 2.0. mills 
Oe a a Pe eee. 
Rivers—Hudson and cf similar character................2.5 mills. 
Miasiasipp: and Ohl0. 6 os cece cess ccccceencwssoces 3.0 mills. 
Canal—Erie enlargement........65++....-- eeeeevecees 40 milla. 
Ordinary size......-......- | Chae dae spo b atend ones Oe 5.0 mills. 


Rablromds—-AVEPARE.. 00. sc eee ee cece ee cece wens cece eeuses 15.0 mills. 
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Over common roads wheat cannot go to market over a greater 
distance than 250 miles, nor corn farther than 125. But if railroads 
can carry preduce at as low a rate as one and a quarter cents’ per 
ton mile, the radii within which corn and wheat can be carried by 
them to market is increased respectively to 1609 and 3200 miles. 

But if we assume five mills as the cost of freight on canal and 
rivr navigation (which is higher than necessary), then wheat may be 
brought froma distance of 6000 miles, still leaving 60 cents a 
bushel to the farmer, and corn from points 3000 miles from market, 
leaving the ccst of productigpn to the grower. Upon the scale of 
charges indicated in the statement which we have given above, Mr. 
Lorraine has computed the following table, showing the saving in 
the cost of transportation which would result to the West from the 
construction of the Vireinin water line. 

It is now contended that these tables show actual costs. They 
only show the result of applying the average rates, drawn from a 
great multitude of transactions, to the distances respectively indi- 
cated. 

With the increasing products of the West and Northwest, this 
evil will continue to increase. Even the advantage of a water line 
connecting the upper Mississippi with the lakes, aud thereby 
cheapening the transportation to one-third the present charges for 
that portion of the route, will be to a great extent neutralized by the 
increased pressure, and consequently higher charges from the lakes 
inward unless the pressure is relieved and held in check by the 
competition of other cheap and continuous water lines of transpor- 
tation. 

RELATION OF THE WORK TO COAL SUPPLY. 


It is well known to geological men that the veins of bitiminous 
coal which pervade the entire western slope of the Appalachian 
chain of mountains, have their maximum aggregate thickness in the 
Kanawha valley and in the adjacent regions of West Virginia 
Kentucky and Ohio. 

The coals of these regions are now shipped around by way of 
New Orleans and the gulf to New York, at a profit to the miner and 
dealer. The quality of this canal coal is equal to that of the coals 
of England and Nova Scotia imported into New York. It has be- 
come important to the manufacturing interests of the seaboard 
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cities to obtain adequate supplies of the best qualities of bitiminous 
coals from shorter distances than those from which they are now 
devided, and at cheaper rates. The most intelligent manufacturers 
and dealers in coal, of New York and the eastern cities, recognize 
the necessity of a resort to the cannel and bitiminous coals of the 
Kanawha, Coal, Guyandotte and Sandy rivers, for fuel ; a fact which 
is fully established by the shipments that are now making of the 
coals of that region by the roundabout route of New Orleans to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The opening of the Virginia canal will settle the question of an 
adequate coal supply for the eastern cities, and relieve the appre- 
hension and scarcity now felt by eastern manufacturers on that vital 
subject. Valuable as this water line will be to the West as shown 
in these pages, its importance is doubled by the fact that the work 
is vital to the success of the manufacturing system of the east, as a 
means of supplying the best bitiminous coals of the continent from 
the nearest mines by the most direct navigation and at the cheapest 
rates. 


THE THIRD RESOLUTION. 


Hf. Your committee approve the third resolution submitted for 
their consideration, which declares that this work, being of great 
national importance, is “entitled to receive such aid from the na- 
tional government as will secure its completion at the earliest pos- 
sible period.” 


One of the most distinguished American statesman of a former 
generation said, twenty-five years ago : 

“The invention of Fulton has, in reality for all practical pur- 
poses converted the Mississippi, with all its great tributaries, into 
an inland sea. Regarding it as such, I am prepared to place it on 
the same footing with the gulf and Atlantic coasts, the Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays, and the lakes, in reference to the superintend- 
ence of the genernl government over its navigation. It is manifest 
that it is far beyond the power of individuals or of separate States 
to supervise it, as there are eighteen States including Texas, and 
the territories—more than half the Union—which lie within the 
valley of the Missisippi or border on its navigable tributaries.” 
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CLAIMS OF THE GREAT COMMUNITIES, INTERESTED IN CHEAP FREIGHTS AND 
CHEAP FOOD, UPON GOVERNMENT POR AID TO THIS NATIONAL WORK. 


If the work under discussion be necessary to the accomplishment 
of the two great objects, of affording adequate means of outlet to 
market for the products of the interior, and supplying cheap food 
to the populations of the Atlantic States ; if moreover, this work 
be a necessary supplement to the navigation of the Mississippi river 
and its tribitaries ; then, all that is predicated as to the duty of the 
government with reference to the western rivers, is true with 
reference to the proposed outlet of their navigation, by the shortest 
and most central line to the ocean. And, when we consider that in 
time of war both of the other existing routes of water transportation 
between the interior and the Atlantic seaboard, are liable to com- 
plete interruption, leaving the West glutted with vast stores of sur- 
plus food, and the East suffering from the want of it—the failure of 
government to provide an outlet of interior navigation, on the most 
direct and central route from the Mississippi to the ocean, safe from 
hostile assault or threat, assumes a serious aspect. We come on re- 
flection to regard the provision of such an outlet as an urgent duty 


of government, and to look upon the neglect to provide one, as a 


grave dereliction. 

Commodore Maury makes the following cogent reflections upon 
this subject : 

“Tn case of a war, in which Canada should become the seat, the 
farmers of the West may well ask the question, what would become 
of them? The lakes would be impassable to vessels of commerce, 
and their produce, as recent experience has abundantly taught them 
could not afford to pay railway freights and monopolies that Eastern 
combinations would be sure to exact. 

“The only inland water line by which the Misssissippi valley can 
be connected with the ocean, so as to have at all times, and under 
all cireumstances, in peace and in war, a convenient and unmolested 
highway to the Atlantic sea-front, leads through Virginia. The 
Alleghany mountains afford no passes for such to the north of us, 
and, until the country avails itself of these, there is no protection 
in war for western commerce, and farmers there must console them- 
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selves as best they may, under the humiliating reflection that they 

re cut off with their produce from commercial intercourse with the 
great markets of their country, from the metropolis of the natioz 
and from the ‘ola of nations : that if they go by lake or gulf, 
the way is not their own, but such as others may overlook, and, at 
pleasure, dispute and endanger, if not forbid. Whereas, their 
rights through Virginia none can dispute, and the way is wholl 
their own, and as safi per secure in war as in peace. 

“In short, considering that the expenses via New Orleans and 
the Florida Pass are, in a great measure, prohibitory to north-west- 


ern breadstuffs, and that the Erie canal has not the capacity to pass 


more of western produce than it isnow doing, and that this pro- 
duce cannot stand the charges of railway transportation from its 
place of production to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, it 


is clear that the western farmers can contribute but little more t 
the exports of the country until a new way to the sea has been 
opened for them. Until this be yore them, the commerce of that 
portion of gt country cannot expand proportionally with the growth 
of the We: 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Your committee find that the present works of the James River 
and Kanawha Company furnish a basis of credit to the amount of 
$10,000,000, free from encumbrance, except a mortgage securing a 
debt (not all issued) of $750,000. The further sum of $40,000,000 
will be required for enlarging present works, and completing the 
remainder of the line to the Ohio river. The whole work can be 
executed in the period of four years. The expenditure will there- 
fore be made nearly at the rate of $10,000,000 a year, during which 
period the earnings of the line pay but a small portion of the inte- 
rest on the outlay. The maximum of interest which will thus be 
paid, while the work is under construction, may reach six millions 
of dollars ; so that a lien taken upon the present works of the com- 
pany, worth ten millions, and upon the property of the entire line, 
will secure the advance of six millions required for interest, and for 
the bonds which may be used in providing the means of paying for 
construction. 

It will have been seen that the State of Virginia, the cities of 
Richmond and Lynchburg, and Washington College, own together 
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110,541 shares of the capital stoek of the James river and Kanawha 
Company ; while only 15,459 shares are owned by private indivi 


duals ; the State herself owning 104,000 shares, or more than four- 


+2 : 4 , a! : rv ArT } tatay . ; - 
fifths of the stock. The national government, therefore, in dealing 
with this company, would practically be dealing with the State 
herst if 

As shown by the estimates of the one engineer, the net annual in- 


come expected from the line, when completed, will be $8,665,150. 
If we deduct one-fourth of this amount for errors and contingencies, 
there will remaiu $6,500,009. The interest on $40,000,000 will be 
$2,400,000. ‘The net income will therefore pay the interest on the 


' oe 7 
pHonce l deb and 1 


of charges, of $4,100,000, 


which may be used as a sinking fund for the liquidation of the debt 


a> epee ee: ay Se ae eos ws 

n ten years. Actual resuits attending the operations of the Erie 
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canal sustain the validity of these calculations, and justify your 
mittee in the recommendations they submit. : 
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With toe lorevoing statements as to the commerce of the inland 
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unts only a necessity, but is demanded -by the highest 
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Chat to secure it, additional direct and continuous lines of water 
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comn ication are imperatively needed, and should be provided be- 
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a® means Of Ireightage, out m order that requisite competition may 


be maintained between transportation lines. 
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That as one of these means of water communication, the route to 
be afforded by the James river and Kanawha canal, if extended to 
the Ohio river as 


rr . 


That the work necessary for the « pletion of 


proposed, has special prominence. 

this canal on the 

scale deemed essential for its great objects is demonstrated by emi- 

nent engineers to be practicable, of early completion, and feasible. 
That such a work would be national in its character and entitled 

to receive national aid to secure its completion at the earliest pos- 


sible period. 
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That im order that it shall enure to the best interests of the 
country, all private and corporate proprietorship in it should be re- 
moved (which removal should be a condition predecent to the grant 
of aid by the general government), and when the cost of construc- 
tion as represented by the outlay of the State of Virginia and of the 
nation shall be fully reimbursed, that the commerce conducted on 
the canal shall be subjected only to such tolls as may be necessary 
for its repair. 

As embodying these conclusions, it is respectfully recommended 
that the executive council of the National Board of Trade be di- 
rected to memorialize the congress of the United States in reference 
to the subject of extending aid to the James river and Kanawha 
canal project, as herein set forth, praying its consideration at an 
early day. 

J. J. PORTER, Chairman, Louisville. 
JNO. A. GANO, Cincinnati. 

I. Y¥. MUNN, Chicago. 

THOS. 8S. MONROE, Dubugue. 

R. TOPP, Memphis. 

J. P. WETHERILL, Philadelphia. 

R. W. HUGHES, Norfolk. 

CHAS. 8S. CARRINGTON, Richmond. 
W. M. BURWELL, New Orleans. 


ART. VIL—NEW ORLEANS THE LEGITIMATE DEPOT OF 
NORTHWESTERN TRADE. 





The following report was submitted by Col. D. H. Townsend, as 
Chairman of a Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. Every ci- 
tizen of the valley of the Mississippi is interested in the subject 
discussed : 

We cannot, however, endorse or even discuss some of the views 
contained in the report, especially that much mooted question 
whether the cutoffs will reduce the depth of water in the lower river, 
and so diminish the tendencies to overflow. We publish this Barra- 
taria Canal, for fact as we do every other, which proposes to relieve 
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the navigation of the Mississippi, that the public may choose among 
them. Our permanent position is that the Mississippi is a national 
navigable stream. That Congress is bound to remove at national 
expense every obstacle to navigation. That Congress has the juris- 
diction to select and superintend its own mode of improvement, and 
to spend the national money in its own way. 

[Editor Review. } 

The Committee to which was referred the communication from 
the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, which urges co- 
operation with that body in inducing Congress to employ an 
improved dredging machine in removing the bar at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, would respectfully report : 

Whatever promotes the interest of New Orleans is advantageous 
to Memphis. The one city cannot flourish unless a corresponding 
degree of prosperity bless the other. Thereis no measure deemed 
promotive of the commercial interests of New Orleans in the con- 
summation of which we would not co-operate. We do not differ 
with the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans in purpose, but. as 
to the means of achieving this end. For thirty years past Congress 
has made annual appropriations expended in deepening the outlet 
to the sea at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

All this sum, vast in the aggregate cost and expenditure of jabor,has 
been profitless. The bar still remains accursed of the commerce of 
the West, and fatal to the aggrandizement of New Orleans ; and there 
it must remain while the Mississippi enters the Gulf at an exposed 
point. Theverysame accumulation of sand, swept down by the 
river, and forced back and heaped wp by winds and waves, is found 
at the mouth of the Ganges and of the Nile. The Mississippi is not 
the only mighty river which men have sought to resist in its normal 
action, and they alone have succeeded who adopted the policy 
herein defined. So absurd and irrational in this ceaseless and use- 
less expenditure in dredging at the Balize, that we are inclined to 
believe Congress persists in it simply to avoid adopting a wise 
practical system of operations by which the Northwest may be re- 
lieved of intolerable exactions to which its wealth is subjected by 
Eastern railway owners, and the do nothing conduct of the Federal 
Government. Railroads and canals, from East to West, are con- 
structed for the aggrandizement of the East—dredging is done by 
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Congress that the Northwest may be content to expend the 


whole value of its products in their transfer to New York and 
a 


Boston. It now costs twenty-three cents to ship a bushel of wheat 
from Cairo to Liverpool. If a ship eanal connected New Orleans 
and Barrataria Bay the cost would net exceed ten cents. Enough 

ld be saved on the wheat crop of the Northwest in a single year 


ivable improvements affecting the Mississippi 
I 5 I 


o tow vessels, the 


the duplication of its pro- 
Such a conamtion of things 
iA ; aiul i ‘ 
mt would hardly piease Boston and 
‘these cities that Congress continue to 
nd nacleesn A listurh the 
Hd Useless aiseurp tLe 
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shrimps at the baize. ihe Vest is pleased 
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» of Congress, never rentec iy nat in qomge so, 


) open, to 


st i) otner of 


10 do nothing and make 


immense sticcesses, which deliieht Boston and 


the West to fatal repose. 
‘ Le ie a) a j ; ' 
dv for evils here recited consists m the con- 


1 canal thirty feet deep and two hundred and fifty wide 


twenty miles long, from Barrataria Bay to the Missis- 
Tr 


sippi at New. Orleans. If railways be built on either side of the 


canal, locomotives might tow vessels to New Orleans ata cost of $50, 
instead of $3750, and vessels would be freighted at New Orieans 


from elevators, and coavey to Europe from five to ten thousand tons. 


Freight charges would be reduced to a minimum, and the wealth of 
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1 


the Northwest reach its maximum. By changes here suggested, 
costing trifling sums compared with the incalculable value of the 
improvement, New Orleans becomes the cheapest instead of the 
costliest port in the world, and this whole diminution of charges is 


cs 4 ] 7 £ . Se e ut , cee 
¥ into the pockets of grain srowers O: the North- 


is , ck 
ic, and every railway between the Ohio and the 
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ey roads on. the Eastern shore 
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argoupon Memphis, commerce 
forgets facts of climate which bless this 


Memphis, therefore, not less than New Or- 
sVTee in propositi ns here discussed. 
to the sea is opened, the very 

sustains to New York 
‘tiveness of the flood which now sweeps over 
: continent, and incaleulable losses which the 
your committee would advert to another 
| with that of opening the way from New 
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: Mississippi and Lake Borgne East 

By this means the commerce of Floridaand Alabama would be 
itracted to } Orleansand the river shortened 115 miles. In 
other words, New Orleans would be at tide-water, fifteen feet, through- 
out the year, lower than the present high-water mark. This depres- 
sion of the river surface would not only relieve the low lands of Louis- 
iana, but lessen the height of the river several feet at Vicksburg. 
Every outlet should be deepened and opened from the river to Lake 
Pontchartrain as far up as Baton Rouge. On the west side of the 
Mississippi, the Arkansas, at Pine Bluffs, should be turned into 


7 


Bayou Bartholomew, which should be made to flowinto Black and 
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Red rivers, and these last by locks, dams and a canal, turned into the 
Atchafalaya and Berwick’s Bay. Thus there would exist another, 
parallel with the original Mississippi. 

The dispersion and diffusion of the superabundant waters of the 
Mississippi, by widening the surface exposed tothe sun’s rays, would 
not lessen the quantity of water taken up by evaporation and converted 
into clouds and summer showers, as would happen if the levee system 
were successful and the river confined to its proper narrow channel. 
Rains would then no longer fall in almost equal quantities in each 
season of the year, and the production of cotton and sugar might be 
made impossible. No such objection can be urged against the 
system of cutoffs and division of tributaries here proposed. 

The present production of sugar and cotton would be augmented 
an hundred-fold. The length of the river from Cairo to New Or- 
leans might be lessened 400 miles by a system of cut-offs ; the 
velocity of the current would thus be accelerated, and the channel 
constantly deepended, as it is now constantly elevated by the levee 
system. This augmented speed would deepen the channel, and 
wholly obviate the necessity for levees which lift up the 
channel year after year, and render it necessary still further toin- 
crease their hight. Before the levees were built there were bottom- 
lands everywhere never overflowed ; now, the whole valley issub- 
merged, as protected by levees, constantly rising higher and highe 
above the adjacent fields. If it be objected that the canal into 
Lake Borgne, and the process ofstraightening the river and diver- 
sion of Red and other rivers, would so accelerate the current that 
navigation would become profitless or impossible, it may be answered 
that a canal connecting Lake Michigan, long talked about, would 
control the rise and fall of the Mississippi, and make the cost of 


transporting Western grain crops to a final market almost nominal. 

Not only dredging, but the levee system isa failure, because the 
one can never accomplish its purpose, and the latter aggravates the 
evil it is designed to cure. Each levee must be constantly heightened 
as the country is cleared aud cultivated and the channel filled. The 
more needful they become the more costly they become. As lands 
are cleared rains rush rapidly into streams, and rivers suddenly rise 
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constantly to hights never reached before. In the very nature of 
things the modes of operation by which it has been sought to reclaim 
the lowlands of the Mississippi and givethe Northwest cheap access 
by water to the sea, must be abandoned and other systems substi- 
tuted. Your committee therefore respectfully condemn the measures 
approved by the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 


ART. VIII.—BOOK NOTICES.—XARIFFA’S POEMS. 


Philadelphia Lippencoti 1869 for sale by Eyrich & Co., Canal Street, 
and T. Gresham, Camp Street, New Orleans. 


We have been much gratified to see garnered, the many beautiful 
sheaves of poetry which have been for so many years so lavishly cast 
before the Southern public. 

Their reception and appreciation proves, that a taste for true litera- 
ture is alive in our land. We may even take the just credit to the 
Review that while devoted to statistical, scientific and historical 
subjects, it has published from the pen of this gifted authoress, lines 
which breathe and infuse the true spirit which should animate every 
Southern heart. Shall we repeat them that their truth and beauty 


shall be at once apparent ? 


Never complain ; why should you bare 
To the world your heart? 
For your red wounds what does it care, 
However they smart? 
Why burden its gales 
With your woes and wails? 
Hush them and crush them— 
Never complain. 


Whate’er sorrow you endure, 
You can find a worse, 

Some deeper wound more hard to cure, 
Some bitterer curse. 
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In comforting others— 
Friends, sisters, brothers— 


Find relief for your grief— 


Never complain ! 


\ dav will come when all the pain 
i requited 


tT | 7 Jj y A. onl ] ee rrnt 
When clouded skies will clear again 


And Wrongs be rignted. 
7 + r 
smother your sigs, man: 


Stifle your cries, man! 
\ioan not and groan not 


Never complain !” 
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avocations and aifections of a good and true woman recited in 


simple yet De autiful languag 2, puch are the well known attributes 





of this authoress and we see no sé ntiment or syi mpiom int onipatible 
with them. Indeed seme of the verses imply a reproof to the 
} , 


norbid and immoral doctrines which sometimss o'¢am through the 


garb of genius 


Nay, do not bend thy lips toward mine ear, 
To whisper, ‘mid the music and the light, 
And dizzy dancers’ maddening career, 


The story of thy strong heart’s early blight. 
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Keep thine own secrets hidden in thine heart ; 
"Twixt them and me let Silence hang her screen ; 
I ask but to rely on what thou art— 


It matters litle what thou may’st have been. 


1 4 


So if thou hast thy wounds, display them not 
True sympathy demands no show of scars: 
Trust sponges from life’s tablet every blot, 


And doubt n@ honest friendship ever mars. 


But come, the balcony grows chill, I feel : 
Back ‘mong the merry maskers let us go, 
To hear the tap of the hilarious heel, 


And see them point the educated toe. 


The rush, the whirl, the music and the glare, 
The masks that hide false faces, and the ends 
Encompassed by deception, all are there : 


Your arm—so—now, good-night, my best of friends. 


The whole work is replete with kindly and affectionate feeling. 
No relation of a good woman but has its voice in some ode or epithet. 
WOMANS WORK. 

Darning little stockings 
For restless litile feet, 


Washing little faces 
To keep them clean and sweet 





Hearing Bible lessons, 
Teaching Catechisi, 
Praying for salvation, 
From heresy and schism— 
Womans work! 


Letting fall her own tears 
Where only God can see, 

Wiping off another’s 

With tender sympathy; 
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Learning by experience, 
Teaching by example, 
Yearning for the gateway, 
Golden, pearly, ample— 
Womans work ! 


Lastly cometh silence 
A day of deep repose— 
Her locks smoothly braided 
Upon her breast a rose; 
Lashes resting gently 
Upon the marble cheek, 
Alook of blessed peace 
Upon her forehead meek. 


WIFE WORDS. 


Clasped to the foud and faithful breast 
The links of life seem lengthened, 
And round our spirits softly rest 
The ties our love has strengthened. 
Thus wandering on, with hearts in one, 
Souls linked so naught can sever : 
We'll side by side seek that bright home 
Where love endures forever ! 
They have gone forth on sunny seas united ; 
Their sail Love’s pure white wing— 
Their rudder, Trust by which they both stand plighted, 
Watching the compass which their way has righted— 


The golden wedding-ring. 


Heaven loves the wedded as it loves none other 
With perfect faith in God and one another 
The may defy the world. 
AS A MOTHER. 
Between them sat 


A child—a little girl—whose deep blue eyes 
Beneath their golden lashes hiding, looked 
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Like twin forgetmenots, by sun beams ksised, 
About her pretty brow and shoulders bare 
Her yellow locks, not curled or braided, hung, 
In glittering ripples to her slender waist 
So wonderfully fair she looked, beside 
Her rough protector, in hersimple grace 
She seemed like some frail wind flower, peeping 
From the broad shadow of two old gnarled oaks. 
TO HER GRANDSIRE. 
The good man died ; still the old watch kept ticking, 
And as they hung it by the bedroom door, 
I lingered there to hear its ceaseless clicking 
Saying o’er. “ Years fourscore 
Have borne him hence for ever, ever more. 
TO HER HUSBAND. 
Then haste thee home ; the lamp is trimmed, 
A loving heart is throbbing there 
And gentle eyes with tear-drops dimmed, 


Are gazing on thy empty chair. 


TO HER CHILD. 

The child that sports upon our knee 
And clings to our embrace, 

With all the happy witchery 
That lights a childish face— 

If he has blessed another’s aris 
And other birth hath known, 

How coldly do we view his charms 
Beside our fair, “Our Own.” 


Of all the wealth, of all the world 
The dearest and the best 

Is where affections wings are furled 
And loving lips are pressed 

‘Tis not the golden hoard of gold 
That brightens life alone 

But bearing what we have and hold 
Is honestly “Our own.” 
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Tt must not be supposed that because the extracts impress the 





virtues of the authoress that there is no manifestation of genius. On 
4 


the contrary there is an uniform text of unstrained and natural 


metaphor which runs throughout the volume. 


nit 


THIS IS NATURE : 


A tint of red in the far east—a gleam 

Of gold upon the hills! Upon the sea 

A rosy tinge, as if the soft waves blushed 

At their oft-whispered farewells to the night. 
Down in the rose’s ruby heart, and deep 


41 


In the pure lily’s chalice lies the dew 


m* 


pr 
A 
That hely water gathered by the hand 


Of Nature to baptise the new-born day. 


Zura sees the moon of midnight 
O’er her airy ocean side, 
As some ship that drags her anchor 
And goes drifting with the tide 
Here and there a silent meteor 
On its secret mission flies, 
Flaunting its mysterious pennon 


Blockade-runner of the skies. 


We may sum up our comment and commendation of this little 
volume by saying, that it may be safely and advantageously intro- 
duced into any family. It is written in excellent English, plain and 
without pretence. Itis free from that intense egotism which makes 
so many authors fancy their own troubles of more consequence 
than those of other homely people, who have the same story to tell 
in prose. It does not convey the insidious teachings of a morbid 
passion under the attractive disguise of poetry. It conveys sound 
morality, and social duty, in such expressive language, as will impress 
it alike upon the memory and the heart. 


Homer Iniap, sy W. R. Swru. Eso.—We have recently heard v 
favorable opinion of this work expressed by one of the finest classical 
scholars in the South. While we admire the temerity of any trans- 
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he 
yn lator who will attempt what has been so well accomplished by 
al eminent poets in our own tongue, we do not see why a new version 
















may not be equal to its predecessors. As an addition te Southern 
literature the translation of the Tliad isvery acceptable. 

Lones Decurve or tHe Roman Repusiic.—Professor Long of the 
university of London, has just published the third volume of this 
work. We learn that it contains some matter so unpalatable to 
some Northern bookseller, that he declined to take a copy of it if 
the obnoxious passage remained. The publisher has added the 
exceptional matter leaving it to such as are so disposed to cut it out 
of their copies. From the known sympathy of Professor Long for the 
South, in which he was some years resident as Professor of Ancient 
language at the University of Virginia,—and where we believe he 
married a Virginia lady—we may infer that some comment of his 
upon the decline of the Roman Empire reflects somewhat upon the 
Federal Soldiers of the late war. This alone, independent of the 
known ability of the author will dispose the curious public to see 


1 
; 


the work, that they may judge whether the criticism are just. 














ART. IX.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN 1869. 


We have received some instructive statistics from the office of the Mercantile 
‘agency from which we make extracts, with some comment thereon which seem 
appropriate to us. 

We herewith submit our usual statement of the number of Failures and the 
amount of Liabilities which have been reported during the year 1869, as 
compared with those in 1868: 















































FAILURES FOR 1868 AND 1869. - 
| 1868. 1869. er 
} 
STATES. | No. of Amount of Vo. of | Amount of 
|Faiture s.| Liabilities, | Failures.) Liabilities. 
Alabama | $33 | $554,006 16 | $101,000 
Arkanss----- oo then ~ oti mcnnccebtet ss arom 270,000- 7 53,000 
California. -- ------- - - - es ---- 4 593 ,0v0 
Colorado- -- | 7 | 112 00 ‘ -} ones 
Connecticut - |} 48 | 1,094, 00 61 | 1,048,0 10 
Delaware ° ° se 7 82,000 13 51,000 
District of € yolumbia. 7 77,006 $ 10¢ 3,000 
Florida . . | 5 | 46,000 {= 
Georgia- . . 73 #20, 006 300 COSY 77,000 
Illinois - - 131 | 1,523 000 175 4,276 000 
Indiana 7 | 757,000 68 1,017,000 
Iowa «--- —++--- - --- 54 506,000 a= .| 694,000 
Kansas - . - - 15 176,000 16 177,000 
Kentuc ky- . - - . SO 970,00" 53 1,402, 000 
Louisiana ---- - e+ --- - 26 | 1,102,006 17 | 601,000 
Maine- - - o-ecee - - 75 604,00 &3 | 842,000 
Maryland- - - eone------] 46 694,000 37 1,285, 000 
Masvachusetts - - - - - - . 175 4,941,000 258 8,434,000 
Michigan- --- - - - | $0 659,000 148 2 204,000 
Minnesota-- : Bakaasih tas » Spin sone ae 169,000 35 | 567,000 
Mississippi ------ bs bh tian ie 421,0008 11 | = * 383,00 
Missouri - eresce ees ben 49 | 776,000 65 | 1 968,000 
Montana ---- - - -- 2 | 31,000 ~ | orsese= 
Nebraska : . - . - : @ } 190.000 15 199,000 
New Hampshire-- - ood se . . |; 2 | 283,000 39 717,006 
New Jersey - -- ° «----| 48 512 000 65 1,038,000 
New York (except Ne w York ( ity) 238 | 2, 410,000 309 | 7,135,000 
North Carolina- --- ae 277,000 23 | 368,000 
Ohio ------ - | 203 4,934, 00+ 92 | 4,663,000 
Pennsylvania -- - - - - - - - - -----| 287 3,884,006 306 | 7,444 000 
Rhode Island on == -0r =~ sees sides 18 499 ,00€ 18 849,000 
South Carolina - - - ee ee | 25 } 521,000) 19 209 000 
‘Tennessee - . ernw-ennavenn--] 49 | 1.838, 004 6 | 378,000 
Territories e+ ---0----0e ees] A Pr 12 519,000 
TOXAS-- ------------- . Be wo. 465,000) 19 720,009 
Vermont- - ------ paeh G4 163, 00 37 313,000 
V irgisia---- -- - . i; 91 | 685 000 59 1,406,000 
Wisconsin------------.-----.--------e--------| 38 | 475,00: 61 1,047,000 
, | 2,191 | $32,120,000] 2 381 $53. 684,000 
New York City and Brooklyn- - -------------- 417 | 31,654, 00¢ 418 21,370,000 
aa -| 
OT hits 5s ont veh the une sinus 2,608 | $63,774,000] 2,799 | $75,054 0r0 
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The results of the year’s trade have not been, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
great bulk of businessmen have added but little to their sarplus ; some have 
barely held their own ; and, with a rigid valuation of assets, the exception is to 
find those who have increased their available capital. In the latter category 
must be placed those whose interests have laid largely in the Southern States. 
The trade in and from that section of the country has not only largely increased 
tile in volume, but has become profitable, safe, and satisfactory. The reaction ina 

































om war devasted, poverty stricken country, with a disorganized state of Labor and 
an almost hopeless political condition, was for a year or two so tardy as to lead to 
the much disappointment ; but its very tardiness is a pledge of its stability ; and the 
ont substantial results which have been achieved in the South in 1869 are not only 
marvelous in themselves, but full of promise for the whole country for the future. 
. vi . These results, so far as the trade of the year is concerned, have imparted a silvet 
pies lining to whet otherwise would have been a dark cloud. For, turning from this 
~- section of the country, the business of the year elsewhere, as before observed, 
‘ has not yielded anything like a fair return, in view of the capital employed, the 
" volume and extent of trade done, or the capacity engaged. 
“4 3ut while there has not been a universal profit, and while there has been loss 
. in many mstances, the disasters of the year have not been nearly as great as 
0 might have been anticipated. The figures we present above, properly, in- 
va terpreted, show that neither in number nor amount have the failures of 1869 been 
o excessive, in view of the dullness of trade, the depression existing the great part 
~ of the year. and, above all, the large depreciation in values which the yéar has 
00 witnessed. Compared with 1858, 1859, or even 1860, the number or amouat of 
~s liabilities in 1869 is not excessive ; and the comparison is still stronger when it is 
~ remembered that the number of persons now engaged in the internal commerce 
4 of the country is vastly greater than in those ante-war years. Our Records now 
00 contain the Reports of four hundred and thirty thousand Traders, Manufacturers, 
> Bankers, and Master Mechanics, and the proportion of the failures during the 


last year isnot much more than one in a hundred. It is certatn that the unpaid 
obligations of those who failed, in proportion to the volume of trade and to the 
capital now employed in business, form a per centage farless than in ante-war 
year subsequent to 1850 ; so that, instead of creating alarm as to the present, or 
distrust as to the future, the failures of of 1869 indicate a strength and a sta- 
bility at once gratifying and assuring. 

The following comparative statement of failures is incomplete, owing to the 
war in 1862-5 ; but the figures for the Northern States, and for the whole Union 
before and subsequent to these years, bear out the conclusion which we urge : 

















COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


—IN ALL THE STATES.— 





—IN NORTHERN STATES ONLY. — 


Date. No. Liabities. No. Liabilites 

1957------------ ~ + - +4,257 - -- - $265,818,000, 00--- - - - --- ---4,082------- $291, 750,009,00 
1858 - -------------------8,11B---- 73,608,747,00------------ 4225-------- 95,749 000,00 
1859--------- ~=-=+-++--2,950---- 51,314,000,00- - ---------- 3,913------ - 64,394,000,00 
a 2,733---- 61,739,000,00------------ $,076-------- 79,807,000,00 
1961 --------------------5,985---- 188,632,000,00------------ 6,993-------- 207,210,000.00 
1862 --------- -+-+----1,652---- 23,04,900,00--------.-- aie 55 ~~ 
1863--- ----- : 495---- °7,899,000,00------------ —---- _ 
1864------ <Jsese --- §20---- 8,579,000,00--------- | -amiisicine _ 
1965------~------ -* §80----  37,695,00000-----------.  —----- - 
1866 oon 632---- 47,333,000, 00--- -- 1,505---. - 53,783,000,00 
306T<- «<4. -2,386 86,218,000,00- - - - 2,780------ 96,666,000,00 
1868 - - - 2,197 - 57,275,000, 00 - - - 2 600 . 63,694 ,000,00 
1569 2,411---- 65,246,000,00------------2,799---- 75,054,000, 00 


Looking back upon thehistory of the country for the past five years, the 
wonder is that we have had so few commercial disasters. From the breaking out 
of the war until its close, there was one contineous prophecy of panic and failure; 
and, at its termination, commercial calamities were not expected by even the 
shrewdest, in view of the sudden stoppage of large expenditures by the Govern- 
ment, the change in the avenues of circulation, of supply and demand, and, 
above all, a new currency untried in atime of peace. But, happily, for the 
country, these predictions were never verified, nor these fears realized. On the 
contrary, the war closed upon a condition of prosperity that was only equalled by 
the two years that followed it. Trade was not only active and profitable, but it 
was safe ; failures were few ; and the results satisfactory. It may be that this 
prosperity was purchased at the expense of future years, and that we must begin 
now to suffer for it as for the vast expenditure of war and the crushing load of 
and the 


above tables show that it was not reserved for the year 1869 to bear an excessive 


“ 


taxation which it bequeathed. Bni this has been the story all along, 
portion of the disasters that were to follow. There is, therefore, no justification 
whatever fcr the attempt which has been made within the past month to create 
a panic, and for political or other effect, to make it appear that the country was 
on the eve of another financial crisis. There are, itis true, disturbing elements 
in the commercial atmosphere of the country, and they follow naturally from a 
depreciated currency, fluctuating values, heavy taxation, and the almost total 
annihilation of our foreign trade. But that these disturbing elements as yet 
press with sufficient force upon the country to produce a panic; the facts deny. 
There are very few of the above failures but would have occurred eyen had there 
been no rise or fall in gold ; none were caused by the taxes "paid, and but few 
were the result of a restricted foreign commerce. The truth is that, in almost 
every case, these failures can be accounted for by some departure from legitimate 
business principles by the party who fails, and it is unfair to charge upon the 
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State of the country the results of individual indiscretion, or the violation of well 
known laws of trade. 


While the immediate prospect for business is not as favorable as might be 
desired, there is much in the future which is full of promise. The year that has 
just closed has been productive of events which cannot fail too largely to infiu- 
ence trade. The completion of the Pacific Railroad, the opening up of vast 
extent of territory, the steady stream of immigration that flows to our shores, 
the great progress made by the South, the gradual but certain settlement of the 
political and economical problems, the large crops everywhere, the reduction of the 
national indebtedness—are all considerations that indicate a steady and whole- 
some growth. Taken in connection with the wondrous fertility of the soil, the 
great variety of products, the presence and rapid development of vast mineral 
wealth, the ease of communication, facility of transportation, well developed 
and skilled manufactures—all these, with a free people and firm administration 
of wise laws, create the feeling that the difficulties of the present may be met 
and conquered in the certainty of eventual success. 

We do not hesitate to say that our chief object in publishing this bulletin of 
insolvency is to show the nation and the South the invaluable aid that Southern 
productions have afforded to the Government and people of the country. We want 
the people of the North to see that they had better blow off the party hounds 
who are worrying the Southern people, and impairing their capacity to produce 
crops in weight and quantity equal to what they would be with a more con- 
servative policy. We wish the North to see that the small crops produce more 
money than the larger ones did, and that the consumers of the North in keeping 
up this interruption of production are increasing the cost of their groceries and 
wearing apparel. We wish the Southern people moreover to see that if they will 
constitute the varied industries which exists elsewhere, they can keep this enor- 
mous, and compulsory tribute which the consumer insists on paying, to the 
Southern country. We wish also to employ one text as an illustration of a truth 
which we have endeavored to teach. The text is ‘‘the war closed in a condition 
of prosperity that was only equalled by the two years that followed it.” The 
Report refers of course to the prosperity of the Northern States. The doctrine 
we have heretofore taught was this: That no people can go to war with safety, 
or can maintain an independent nationality who do not possess all the elements 
of industrial production and commerce, foreign and domestic. 

Why was the prosperity ofthe North unimpaired at the close of the war? ‘Ihe 
whole national debt was contracted for military supplies. It was all expended in 


" material and wages. It-was a bounty on national industry. Was this prosperity 


permanent? The Report says ‘‘It may be that this prosperity was purchased 
at the expense of future years.” ‘That's exactly what’s the matter. The War 
Debt was a tax levied on capital for the benefit of labor. The Internal Revenue 
and the tariff constitute a tax on labor to re-imburse capital. The nation was a 
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grand consumer. The War market has closed and the Home market has col-. 
lasped. Nothing saved the Nation from showing a much larger list of bank- 
ruptcies than our friends of the Mercantile Agency have published, except the 
conquest of the South, nothing has enabled the South to contribute the vast 
amounts towards re-instating the Home Industry of the North, save the immense 
increase in the cost to the consumer, which has been occasioned by the disor- 
ganization of staple productions, So much for war and politics. It has bur- 
dened the capitalist and consumer with a very severe and permanent tax on 


industry and capital. There is nothing in this report to discourage the South,. 


on the contrary, it must go to furnish additional proof, that the whole Union 
has lived chiefly on the® foreign money brought into the country by Northern 


ships, and exchanged against the products of Northern industry. 
[Editor Review. ] 


ART. X -THE FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 





This institution so well sustained under such unparalled social calamities, 
deserves a notice, as one of the attractions of our city, and as one of those 
Academies of a pure taste, which should be always provided for the perfection 
of popular manners. While our Creole friends have sustained this best Lyric 
Theatre in America, we are gratified to see that the educated American element 
is coming to their aid. The rapid progress of the Western and Southern States 
in scientific music, has given the American young ladies, who reside in or visit 
New Orleans, a taste for the vocal and instrumental effects of Opera, which 
enables its public spirited managers to maintain its past reputation. Indeed, 
when we look at this perfect extract from the Theatre Lyrique of Paris, and 
realize that the mise en scene, the vocalist, the Orchestra are all imported and 
presented just as the same piece has been presented to the best audiences of 
Paris, and by the same performers, we esteem it a privilege for which no 
adequate compensation can be made to those who have provided it. We have 
no doubt the institution will continue to prosper with the growth of our city, 
and the advancement of musicol taste in the South. We certainly recommend 
to all readers who visit New Orleans in the season not to omit a visit to the 
French Opera House. To those who do not care for music, the audience and 
spectacle will be pleasant to look upon. To those who do, no pleasure can be 
more pure than one which leaves nothing to be repented of. 

We publish a notice of the leading of artists who appear in Opera this season. 
It is by a very competent critic, is impartial and with some little reservation 
which we cannot help making in favor of Ofdenbach is very just. 

{Editor Review. 
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Having seen and heard the artists of the French Opera in this city in their 
repertoire of grand opera, we take pleasure in recording our decision, that it is 
altogether the best combination of talent and excellence, that we have had the 
pleasure of listening to in that beautiful theatre. In Michots exquisite tenor, 
we find the purest, clearest and sweetest tones that ever filled the operahouse 
with ravishing offects. This artist clearly comprehends the situation, and having 
a perfectly reliable organ, utters the difficulties of a score with the utmost 
confidence. As he has never failed in a single instance to meet the severest tests 
on his vocal powers, and has not suffered from the proverbial depreciating in- 
fluence of this climate, we are delighted to accord this splendid tenor the utmost 
award of praise for his wonderful excellence, and congratulate him on the ser- 
vices which has charmed the habitues and exacting critics of that resort. As an 
actor, however, he is sadly deficient in grace and pleasing action as well as in ex- 
pression and hence compares unfavorably with the magnificent presence, we were 
wont to admire in his predecessor, the handsome and soldierly looking Picot. 
In Robert le Diable we were charmed with the exquisite rendering of those- 


difficult passages, that make the tenors part one of the most pleasant 


roles in opera, if the artist succeeds in defining the salient and delicate points- 
of the score. As in the Hugenots, this tenor exhibits his great want of 
histrionic power, by his tameness of action, but in the expression of his lyrical 

beauties, his voice is wonderfully pleasing, In La Favorite, he is subdued almost 
to awkwardness, untll in the grand close of the last act his voice becomes the 

sweetest toned instrument we ever heard utter beau ciel. In the solo and con- 
certs part of this grand composition, he makes us forget every thing but the fact 
that there is perfection in his song. 

Again, in Il Trovatore, which grand drama requires the keenest perception of 
the Italian ideal of music, this tenor ever arouses to a comprehension of the 
grand passages and astonishes us with the splendid bursts of vocalization that 
give the role of Comte de Luna its great popularity. The serenade in the 
tenor is Mons. Michots master piece in this opera. In L’Africaine as in Norma there 
are few arias that give the tenor an opportunity to impress an andience, hence the 
silvery sweetness of his voice is wasted in recitation. In the grand close however with 
Nina in the last scene of the last act, the wonderful power of this voice comes 
out with force and grandeur. The effect always arouses the mercurial creoles 
into a storm of applause, that is thoroughly the expression of the delighted 
masses and never suggests the regulated pulsés of the tempest, which trained 
claqueurs attempt. 

The fame of Michot as Faust excited a peculiarly feverish anxiety on the part 
of opera-goers to see and hears him express the character that Gounod wrote. 
Hence there was an audience gathered within the confines of the French 
theatre, the like of which has seldom ever been seen there. The most critical 
elite of New Orleans sat in judgment, for it was the grand opera event of the 
season, the particular night, that is to be remembered and spoken of in the 
years to come. We watched every point and incident with intense pleasure 
Yet we found our tenor great and effective only in the first act. This rendition 
of the aria and duo with Marguerite in the garden scene was very fine and 
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artistic, but there is an insufficiency in the music, which is only made up for 
acceptably by an exquisite ornamentation which Michot peculiarly fails to 
give. The dilletanli critic, who were present, decided, so by their silence. The 
orchestral effects were,given with wonderful skill and the strains of the waltz 
were espeeially sweet and affecting. The costumes were markedly elegant and 
brilliant, and the mechanical andscenic effects of the play were perfect and 
gratified the most exacting. We do not think that the inevitable ballet was 
either astonishing or acceptable. Even the claqueurs cannot excite any 
enthusiasm over the pirouettes and gymnastic saltations of the Terpsichorean 
acrobats. We accord to Michot the merit of being the best tenor we ever heard, 
estimating his voice in all the peculiarities of sweetness, clearness, robustness, 
softness of trill, falsetto and reliability. Were he more ethereal and delicate in 
form, we would be willing to imagine him spiritual and wish him a long Ife of 
feasting on roseleavesand gentle rest on beds of violets myrtie and laurel. 
Mons. Dumestre claims our award for great merit. This baritone has made 
a name for excellence, and capacity that will always remaina pleasant memory 
and which the habitues of the opera will treasure. Dumestre has a powerful organ 
and he manages it with a skilfulness that often brings a whirlwind of music from 
the deep recesses of his splendid chest. His baritone often runs into a rolling 
bass, that is sonorous as a fine toned trumpet. In the upper register he often 
blends so completely with the clear wood tones of the flute, that it is asa dreamy 
sensation, we feel its influence. This artist is a very successful baritone. Apart 
from his rather frivolous action, he is the best voice of its kind that ever sung on 
this stage. His forte and power were exhibited to the best advantage in the 
storm song in the ship scene of L’Africaine. Here he evoked an applause that 
must have gratified him and compensated for the tameness of the audience 
during the rest of the play. The sombre and cathedral style of music, with 
Meyerbeer has invested this grand and imposing tragedy, allows very little of 
fine and soft musical effects. It is however amid its deep shadows of music and 
the clash of brasses that Dumestre makes the character of Nelusko, the splendid 
conception, which the maestro intended. As Mephistopheles, Mons. Dumestre 
is an excellent artist, but as the scare was not written for him, he signally fails 
in the effective and salient points of the role, especially after we have seen and 
heard it rendered by that grand representative of Satanic character—the incom- 
rable basso Van Hufilen. Of Depassio, we have little to remark. As a basso 
profando he is as passionless and stolidas a stone wall. He suffers constantly in 
the minds of his audience, because they are ever comparing his want of action 
and artistic power, with that of his inimitable predecessor. Depassio, has fine, 
deep tones, his chief fault being a disposition to draw them out too long, so that 
they often irritate us and make us bite our nails in vexation, when we would 
have applauded a moment-earlier. As bassos are supposed to eat Limberger 
cheese; live on sour kroutand sleep in damp houses that they may keep up a 
proper condition of chronic hoarseness and as they never expect to receive any spe- 
cial notice from any one but their mortal enemies the men who blow the French 
horns and trombones, and whose chief duty isto drown the raspy tones of the ill 
fated artist, we leave this department without any fond or lingering regrets. 
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It gives us much pleasure to recount the success of that charming prima 
‘donna Mdme, Zeiss. This lady has a pureand certain voice. Her intonations 
are after the method of the Italian school and are deliciously pleasing. She 
evidently has been the subject careful culture and great care in her musical 
education. Hence, she has a singularly harmonious voice, and in her roles, is 
one of the most acceptable artists, that has ever pleased the exacting and critical 
taste of New Orleans opera-goers. In Norma, hersoprano gems are the very 
perfection of musical expression. In ITrovatore, she accepts the French 
ideal of the character of Azucena and renders the part with splendid effect. In 
the rendition of chateau d’Espagne she gives the soft intonations of the Italian 
method and produces an exquisite effect. Her contralto tones are not fall, but 
rich. This however is suggested to us by the memories of the incomparable 
and magnificent voice of Mdme Audibert, whose absence we deplore. Madame 
Zeiss has a great success in store for her. She is an actress of much ability, has 
the genius and fire and action to secure greatness. She will take hence the 
‘admiration of a well pleased and critical people. 

Of M'lle Arnal, there is only praise to be said. She has an exquisitely sweet 
and pleasing soprano organ. The high notes of her register never shock us 
with any unsteadiness or screaming tones. In the lower scale, she is forcible 
and rings out clearly her bell like utterances, which are heard distintly sound- 
ing above the din of trumpets, the clang of horns and the shrieks of catgut. 
In the Jewess, she comprehends the part and renders it with an effect that 
iis in perfect accord with the ideas of her hearers. The lady has excellent 


histrionic taste also. Her future promises well for her, especially as there is 
wonderful freshness, purity and enduring excellence in her voice. We only 
compliment justly this iady, when we tell her. that surely it is with such 
exquisite pathos and sweetness, the angels sing before the Grand Seigneur, in 
that land of the blest where all the air is vocal with sweet. sounds and heavenly 
music. 


M. Dupuy, produced a pleasing and lasting impression on the brilliant 
and critical audiences, who marked herrendition of Margueirte in Faust, there 
was a general sense and expression of dissatisfaction uttered when her name was 
announced in the cast for this role. Hence, that she overcame the prejudice 
that was expressed, and gave us the character in exquisite and unaffected style of 
simplicity that was the perfection of sweetness, the audiences were glad to cheer 
and applaud her efforts. That role gave a splendid and successful rendition of 
Marguerite and exhibited great talent and excellence on her part. Asan artist, she 
is often too careless of the proprieties of stage business. Her voice, owever. 
makes up in its general excellence for other deficiencies. There is an unsteadiness 
in some portions of its effects, however, which as it is not tremola nor orna- 
mental, we would be pleased to have her lose, instead of cultivating. 

The management of-the Opera Company has been exceedingly liberal this 
season, in their provision to suit the musical tastes of our people. They have 
been munificent in providing properties, scenic effects, tableaus, displays, 
and especially, liberal in securing artists, who are great in their specialities. 
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The Orchestra is also a perfect organization and under the baton of Mons. Calabresi 
has no superior on this continent. We note that the instrumentation is unusu- 
ally perfect this season. The light Opera has thus far proved simply non- 
sensical. Especially, it isa failure and farce in the exposition of the silly and 
contemtible platitudes of that miserable caricaturist of music—the false artist. 
Offenbach. 


+><+@r¢+ 


ART. XI —EXCURSION ON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPL. 





A TRIP TO THE FORTS JACKSON AND SAINT PHILIPE. 





(Communicated. } 


We were last Saturday treated to a most enjoyable trip down the Coast. 
Although in January, the day was five and the air as warm and balmy as in May 
at the North. We were on board the Steamer two hours before her departure, 
but searcely observed the time, so interested were we in watching from the deck 
the busy crowd on the Levee. It was our first trip down the river and the novelty 
and newness of everything kept us entertained and delighted. 

What were all those people doing? Where were they all employed and needed ? 
Where were they all going? It all seemed such aturmoil. In and out among 
the bales of cotton. On the hogsheads of sugar and barrels of molasses. On 
carts and wagons. Driving horsesand mules. White and black, men and women, 
in a most heterogeneous mass together, hurrying here and there and everywhere. 
all intent on their own interests. Here daily thousands and thousands of dollars 
change hands, products are bought and sold several times without being removed. 
A “Board of Trade” on a grand scale. Triily it was to us strangers a new and 
wonderful sight. And it was not all to be seen either, there was plenty to hear, 
noises of all kinds and descriptions, above the voices of those bargaining and 
selling, the hoarse rumble of the steam-tug whistle, to the shrill piping treble of 
the apple women, who every other minute nudged your elbows with their baskets, 
and ,waylaid you with solicitations for your patronage. That, and the bells 
ringing, men shouting, dogs barking, and the closer clatter of the people 
conversing in unknown tongues around you, made a musical panorama not easily 
forgotten. 

Leaving the City the boat made the first landing at F. J. Knapp’s plantation, 
‘* before” taking on board 1000 pickets for ‘‘ Belle-chasse”, owned by Mr. Stack- 
house, where we made our next landing, stopping long enough for us to go 
ashore and walk around a little; then came ‘‘ Concession” plantation, the 
property of Messrs. Chaffraix & Agar ; then “Catherine” plantation, the property 
of Mr. Simpson Horner, of Pittsburg, Pa., lately purchased by him from Mr. 
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Bradish Johnson, and formerly a part of the estate of Mr. Alex. Grant, an old 
and successful planter on the lower coast. 

Our next landings were at the plantations belonging to the estate of Mr. Wm. 
Haywood Stackhouse, ‘‘ New Hope and Live Oak Grove.” We made short stops 
and none of the ladies of the party left the boat again going down to the Forts. 

We arrived at Fort Jackson about 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon, having had 
delightful weather all the way.’ Major Hart, who had been on leave of absence 
for forty days to New York, was on board with his wife and sister. The young 
lady who had never been South before and was interested very much in all 
around her. There were also, two other young ladies of our party from the 
North, one from Dayton Ohio, the other from Chicago, Major Hart invited us to 
stop at the Fort to see some of his pets, and drink a glass of wine (Krug) with 
him, which we did, and saw for the first time Alligators in their native mud. The 
sun had coaxed them out on the banks and we had an excellent visit. Our excur- 
sion term ‘nated at New Orleans on Monday. 

We would commend to any strangers, who may wish to derive an impression 
of the Delta to adopt our plan for doing so. The fact, that the Levee is higher 
than the back lands brings the deck of the vessel above the plantations. You 
thus enjoy a Panoramic view of the river scene above and below, and on both 
sides. The delays of landing the boat at so many plantations enables one to go 
on shore and see something of plantation life. Nothing however, can realize the 
balm of the atmosphere ; the beauty of the evergreens and the agricultural value 
of those fertile and expanding fields—we regretted, especially, not having had an 
opportunity to examine the splendid estate of Effingham Laurence, Esq. upon which 
therc stood a sugar refinery, and more remarkable still, a steam plough of twenty 
horse power with which he has the past year cultivated 850 acres in sugar. 
This substitution of mechanical for animal labor will make a revolution in the 
culture of this precious staple and greatly promote the interest of the whole 
Union. 

We could not, however, commend this excursion to strangers without recom- 
mending them also to enquire for the good steamer, T. D. Hine, whereof the 
very accommodating Mr. 8S. A. Hemmingway, is Captain, and Mr. O. Canton, 
Junior, Clerk. The Thomas D. Hine, seems almost run for the express accommo- 
dation of tourists on the Mississippi. She makes a landing, all the passengers 
crowd to the side and go ashore, all the people at the landing come on board to’ 
look up packages and hear the news. Then the Hine casts off, and take right 
across the river to an opposite plantation, and so she zigzags down to the Fort 
and back again. You almost feel as if you were on a water omnibus. Except 
that you have all the comforts of ihe season before and around you with plenty 
of room and excellent company. 











ART. XJL—THE GREAT BRIDGE. 





AN UNBROKEN RAIL FROM NEW ORLEANS TO NEW YORK BY WAY OF LOUISVILLE. 





A Sketch of the Structure. 





THE EVENT. 
To-day, February 18, 1870, the completion of the great bridge 


over the Ohio river at this point, one of the most stupendous enter- 
prises of the nineteenth century, was officially announced, and the 
structure opened asa public highway. In magnitnde and impor- 
tance the event is second to none in the history of Louisville, and it 
is meet that it should be celebrated in an appropriate manner. The 
completion of this great work forms the first and only connecting 
link between the great railway systems of the North and South, 
securing to the people of both sections the most direct and favorable 
line of communication, thus insuring most intimate commercial re- 
lations and increased prosperity. By this bridge three great and 
distinct systems of railways are directed connected. First, as 
Louisville is almost directly on the line between Pensacola or Mobile 
and Chicago, this bridge completes the direct North and South all- 
rail route. Second, it furnishes the missing link in the connection 
between Memphis, New Orleans, and points in the lower Mississippi 
Valley and in Texas, and New York, Boston, Washington, Baltimore 
and the principal cities in the Northeastern States, forming a con- 
tinuous and unbroken line between the Southwest and Northeast, 
Thirdly, it forms the last link in the chain of roads connecting 
Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, Norfolk, and the principal cities 
in the Southeast with St. Louis, Quincy, Burlington, Rock Island, 
and the lines starting from points on the upper Mississippi river and 
penetrating the far West tothe Pacific, making Louisville the 
central point on the line of unbroken rail route between the South- 
west and Northwest. And it also connects us more closely with the 
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thriving cities of New Albany and Jeffersonville, materially adding 
to the prosperity of all. 
HISTORY OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

The project of a bridge over the Ohio at this points is by no means 
anew one. The necessity of such a structure was felt at an early 
period in the histoay of Louisville, and on the 29th day of January, 
1829, a charter for the work was granted by the Stvte Legislature. 
The work of construction was actualiy commenced, and the corner 
stone was laid on the Kentucky side near the foot of Twelfth street 
with imposing cerrmonies. The work was also commenced on the 
Indiana shore, and a large hotel for the accommodation of travelers 
was erected upon the spot now occupied by the Ohio Falls Car- 
works, Jeffersonville. The company failed to obtain the necessary 
funds to continue the work, and the project was abandoned, and it 
slumbered until it was revived by the late Honorable James Guthri, 
who may in fact be called the father of the enterprise, as it was 
ainly through his energetic efforts that the enterprise took : 
finite shape. On the 10th of March, 1856, he procured a renewal 


m 
de 
of the charter, or rather a new charter, which charter was renewed 
by the Legislature, Frebruary 19, 1862. Under this charter and the 
acts of Congress passed July 14, 1862, and February 17, 1835, the 
re Bridge C mn any was organized on the 24th day of De- 
cember, 1868. Messrs. D. Ricketts and W. B. Hamilton were ap- 
sei od a committee to solicit subscriptions of stock, and at a 
meeting held at the residence of Mr. Guthrie, February 17, 1867, 
reported subscriptions to the amount of $922,500. Of this sum the 
Louisville and Nashville, and Jeffersonville, Madison, and 1n- 
dianapolis railways subseribed jointly, $600,000. It was resolved to 
commenced work immediately, and the following directors were 
elected: James Guthrie, D. Ricketts, A. R. Robinson, W. C. DePaw 

nd W. B. Hamilton. Ata meeting of the directors, held February 
26. 1867. W. B. Hamilton was chosen President; W. H. Slaughter, 
Secretary and Treasurer ; and Albert Fink Chief Engineer. 

PRELIMINARY SURVEYS. 

In the fall of 1866 preliminary surveys were made of the several 
crossings at Jeffersonville, Elm Tree Garden, and New Albany, for 
the best crossing, and for the best connection for the Louisville & 
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Nashville, Jeffersonville & New Albany, and Chicago Railroads. 
Early in April, 1867, Mr. F. W. Vaughan, assistant engineer, com- 
menced the survey for the final location and made a series of obser- 
vations to obtain the location and direction of thé current at the 
various stages of the river. On the 15th of June the report was 
submitted and the final location determined upon. 


THE LOCATION. 


The location may be described as follows: The track connecting 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad with the bridge leaves the yard 
of the depot at right angles to the direction of the current to the 


depot of the Jeffersonville, Madison and Indianapolis Railroad. 
The total length of the bridge proper is 5,299 feet. The grade of the 
track at the approach on the Kentucky side corresponds with that of 


High street at the point of crossing that street. From this point it 
ascends at the rate of 76 feet per mile, striking the first span at an 
elevation of 63 feet above low water mark, and continues at the same 
rate of ascent until pier No. 13, on the South side of the middle 
channel, 2,500 feet from High street and 2,196 from the face of the 
southern abutment, is reached. Here the grade has an elevation 
above low water mark of 95 feet. From this point the grade is 
level for 2,243 feet, until pier No. 21, on the North side of the 
Indiana channel, is reached. In this channel the elevation above 
feet lower than in the middle channel.) From here the grade des- 
cends at the rate of 76 feet per mile, reaching the northern abut- 
ment at a distance of 790 feet from pier No. 21 at an elevation of 35 
feet above the natural surface of the earth. The grade of the Indiana 
approach continues at the same rate of descent, reaching the surface 


low water mark is 101} feet (low water mark in this channel being 64 


of the earth 2,500 feet from the northern abutment. The super- 
structure of the approach consists of an earth embankment. 

The lowest part of the superstructure over the middle channel is 
90 feet above low water mark, and over the Indiana channel 964 feet 
above low water mark. 


THE LENGTH OF THE BRIDGE, 


The length of each span, counting from the Kentucky to the 
Indiana shore, and the entire length of superstructure, including 
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abutments, are shown in the following table. The length of spans 
are from center to center of the piers : 

Feet. 
Kentucky abutment 
Two spans of 50 feet 
1 pivot draw over canal 
4 spans of 149 6-10 feet 398 4-10 
2 spans of 180 feet 
2 spans of 210 feet 
MR GUE WOON. 6 Bie aos dais visas s suis e ca ntet oe 454 
NN ONOG. , <5 FS SIL ecu Me aids ot ob ai KAW GEMS og by 370 
6 spans of 245} feet 
1 span of 400 feet 
3 spans of 180 feet 
1 span of 149 6-10 feet 149 6-10 
1 span of 100 feet 
Indiana abutment 


Total.... ; 1 STU ES ES 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE WORK. 

On the 27th of February, 1867, Mr. Fink invited proposals for the 
construction of the masonry, and a large number of bids were 
received, After a spirited contest, the contract was awarded to 
Messrs. Nash, Flannery & Co., on the 20th of April, 1867. In July 
the contractors commenced quarrying stone, at Utica, Indiana, ten 
miles above Louisville, on the Ohio river, and on the Bardstown 
Branch Railroad, twenty-two miles from Louisville. 

LAYING THE CORNER STONE. 


On the Ist day of August, 1867, the first stone was laid, with 
imposing ceremonies, by Mr. W. B. Hamilton, President of the 
Bridge Company, on pier No. 10. The work of constructing the 
masonry was carried on with the view of building the piers next to 
the Kentucky shore high enough to render their completion practi- 
cable during the high stages of water of the spring months, so that 
the erection of the superstructure could be commenced at the earliest 
practicable moment. This point secured, it was determined to tak e 
advantage of the unusual low water by putting in the difficult foun _ 
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dations in the rapid water of the falls. The attempt was successful, 
and three of the most difficult foundations were secured between the 
first of October and the first of December, 1867, and had it not been 
for a sudden rise in the river, which carried away part of the tempo- 
rary track and the coffer dam of the fourth pier, all the foundations. 
in the rapids would have been completed. Of the twenty-seven piers 
there were seventeen commenced, viz : from one to fourteen inclusive 
and eighteen, nineteen and twenty. Of the remaining piers two only 
presented difficulties. A suspension of the work of laying stone 
took place during the winter months, but the contractors improved 
the time by quarrying and cutting a large amount of material for 
future use. During the first part of 1868 the work was carried on 
as usual by the contractors, but on the first of September satisfactory 
arrangements were made to transfer the construction of the masonry 
to the company, and the contractors turned over all the tools and 
appliances used in the work. 


DISASTERS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Soon after this transfer an unusual rise in the river carried away 
all the building derricks and the temporary track for transporting 
stone to the pier, and caused other damage, so that on the first day 
of October, not a derrick was left standing in the river. Extraor- 
dinary exertions were put forth, and in¢hree weeks a new track 
had been constructed across the river, derricks and derrick-boats 
built, and the work progressed simultaneously on ten piers. 

An attempt was made to secure the foundation of pier No. 17, but, 
owing to unexpected difficulties, the lateness of the season, and a 
sudden rise in the river, it was abandoned. 

The other difficult foundation—pier No. 21—was secured as well 
as those of all the remaining piers, so that at the close of the season 
of 1862, 10 piers were finished, and of the remaining 11 all were 
commenced except No. 17. Thelaying of the stone was suspended 
on the 20th of December, 1868, and resumed in March, 1869. For 
four months the stage of water enabled the company to supply ma- 
terial by barges. This and all subsequent towing was performed by 
the company’s towboat the steamer Neville, Capt. John N. Littrell, 
who proved himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him, and 
established a reputation as a skilful and successful pilot. The water 
falling to its summer stage in July, a temporary track was erected 
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for supplying the piers with material, and on the 24th of November 
1869, the last stone was laid in pier No. 19, 


THH MASONRY. 


The masonry consists of two abutments and twenty-seven-piers, 
comprising, in the aggregate, 30,500 cubic yards of limestone work, 
which for beauty and excellence, both of material and workmanship, 
#$ unsurpassed. 

The piers vary in length from 60 to 105 feet, and are laid in 
hydraulic cement manufactured in this vicinnity. The piers all rest 
upon the solid rock bed of the river. The foundation of some 
were obtained with great difficulty on account of the swift current 
and the tendency of springs to break down throngh the coffer-dams. 

From the time of the transfer of the contract to its completion, 
the masonry, inall its details, was under the direct supervision of 
Mr. F. W. Varegham. Mr. Flannery remained on the work for 
several months after the wishdrawal of his firm, as captain of masonry, 
and, upon being called to a more profitable field of labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. J. O'Connor, who remained until the completion 
ofihe masonry. Great praise is due these gentlemen for the faithful, 
energetic and satisfactory manner in which they dischasged the 
duties of their positions. 


THE SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


. The superstructure, except the portions spanning the channels, ix 
placed below the grade of the road. The below grade, or deck 
portion, is what is known as Fink’s Suspension Truss. The spans. 
over the channel are of a plan especially arranged for this bridge, 
The entire superstructure is of iron, except the flooring, and 
consist of twenty-seven spans, varying in length from 50 to 400 feet. 
The channel spans, 370 and 400 feet, are the longest ever built on 
the American continent. In the suspension trusts all parts are of 
wrought iron except the chords and post shoes which are of cast iron. 
In the long spans the chords and brace-shoes are of cast iron, all 
other posts being of wrought iron. The Phenix wrought-iron 
columns have been used exclusively for posts and braces throughout 
the bridge. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE BRIDGE. 
The bridge, when entirely finished, will have footwalks four feet 
wide on each side, with hand-railings- Tt has asingle line of track 
and is so arranged that, if desirable, the space of twenty feet six 
inches between the footwalks may be floored and used for the ae- 
commodation of carriages when not occupied for railroad purposes. 
The superstructure is proportioned for a maximum moveable load of 
2,240 pounds per lineal foot, which can only be brought upon it by a 
train of engines coupled together. Seven times this maximum load 
is caleulated to be the weight necessary to break it down. In all 
ordinary railroad work the road that it willbe called upon to sustain 
is at most two-thirds of this maximum, so that even more than seven 
fold is provided to prevent accident. 

The total number of pounds of wrought and cast iron used in the 
construction is 8,726,000, and for the rail-posts, flooring and hand- 
railing, 639,000 feet of timber (board measure) were used. 

In the fall of 1867 the plans for the superstructure were com- 
menced by the engineers of the company, and in March, 1868, the 
contract for the entire work was awarded to the Louisville Bridge 
and Tron company. They were to furnish the iron ready for erection 
al a price per pound from drawings farnished by the engineers of the 
bridge who undertook its erection. Great credit is due the Bridge 
and Iron Company for the promptness and fidelity with which they 
executed this great coutract. Everything has been done to make ita 
work of unsurpassable mechanical excellence. All of the iron material 
used, except the wrought iron columns, was manufactured here and 
in New Albany. The Ohio Falls Nails Works, New Albany, fur- 
nished all the wrought iron proper. 

THE PIRST SPAN. 

The canal draw was delivered in June, 1868, and swung on the 2d 
of July following. The succeeding spans were put in place as fast 
as the masonry was ready, and at the close of the season eleven 
spans were in place on the Kentucky end and one on the Indiana 
end. During the last season the remaining spans were put in 
position except the one between piers 19 and 20, and for this the 
false work was ready and the completion of the bridge was confi- 
dently expected by December 10, 1866, but an unforseen accident 
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delayed the event two months. Early in the month of December, a 
steamboat with a tow of barges started over the falls, and, in the 
fog, missed the channe!, and striking the false work, knocked it 
down. In its fall it carried away the erib on which the trestle work 
rested, leaving a exp of 245 feet, at the bottom of which was an 
almost irresistible body of water, sixteen feet deep, running ata 
velocity of sixteen miles per hour. In the center of this space a 
erib was sunk, upon which three trestles were creeted, the one in 
the center vertical, and the two others leaning toward piers nineteen 
and twenty. From the bottom of these piers, leaning trestles were 
erected, which were connected by trusses at the top. 


THE LAST SPAN, 


On this false-work, after it had withstood an unprecedented 
freshet, the last span was put together and swung on iis pier bear- 
ings, February 1, 1870. Several days were required to change the 
gauge of the track, and on the evening of February 12, the first 
train, consisting of an engine and twenty-four flat cars, passed over. 
Since that time it has been in regular use, and has been repeatedly 
subjected to the severest tests, all of which resulted satisfactorily to 
the engineers. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK. 

In erection of the superstructure during the past season was a 
work of vast magnitude, imcluding, as it did, the placing in position 
the ponderous mass of iron required in the channel spans, one of 
which, the Indiana channel span, was erected over water running 
eighteen miles per hour, and on an average ten feet deep. Some of 


the pieces weighed five tons, and were put in place 160 feet above 


the bed of the river. In all cases the foundations for the false work 
were obtained by inking cribs filed with stone. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE BRIDGE. 
~~ 


The entire superstructure was erected, under the supervision of 
the engineers, by Mr. Henry Bolla. To his energy, experience and 
judgment the successful accomplishment of the work is in a great 
measure due, Mr. Henry Thatcher, in addition} to his duties as 
assistant engineer, had special charge of the instrumental work, and. 








performed his various duties with credit to himself and fo the 
satisfaction to all concerned. Mr. Albert V. Guch rendered very 
valuable aid as assistant engineer. To Mr. Albert Fink, chief 
engineer, and to Mr. ¥. W. Vaughan, principal assistant engineer, 
who has had direct supervision of the work in all its various details 
from its commencement, for the skill, energy and ability, is due the 
great meed of praise for this great achievement. ' 


ART. XI1.—AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





HOBSES VERSUS MULES. 





The following statistics, which have been carefully compiled ty 
Dr. Tiouis, will be found very interesting, showing, as they do, the 
superiority of horses over mules. It will be found useful to planters 
and all others interested in dranght animals. 

Statistics of the Veterinary Hospitals of the New Orleans and 
Carroliten Railroad during the years 1867, ’68 and ’69, by Dr. L. 


Louis : 
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Amount oi stock during years. 
1867. 18638. 1869. 
Designation of Morbid Cases. -1|2/s |B) sIE 
mi alas 
45 | 180) 32 | 204) 72) 176 
Strain in the shoulder joint........ 3} 56/ 1 | 37) 5} 38 
Strain in the hip.................. 2125) 0 | 39) 1] 23 
Strain in the joints............... 5 | 45) 2 | 3E] 6] 10 
Strain in the tendons.............. 1 be be 7; 1] 9 
Scratches and haltercast.......... 0 8; 1 Tp ee 
ON SEA Pere 0 0; 0 1; 0; 1 
Peuostitis of the chanfrin (bighead).| 0 | 6| 0 | O| O} 2 
Ras 6 oss a Sabu et ww es 0.} GT O 2; 0; 2 
Quitor faruncles.................. 1 5] 1 3/ 1; 3 
Kennel nails (nails in feet)......... 6 | 34] 2 | 15; 2) 12 
I oe ano ieee wcind 2 2; 1 1; 2; 0 
Sores in feet (various)............ 4 1,16] 6 {| 12] 1]10 
Withers evils (sores).............. 1/19; O 7] 1).2 
Tumors. ...phlegmon....abseess......| 2 | 10] 2 | 13] 3] 9 
Oedema. .congestion . . swelling... .. 0 9; 1 8; 4] 1 
NED ches «ng teanee exam o's 2/11; 0]; 8] 4} 8 
Wound sores (various)........... § | 52) 4 132] 7/1 
Eventeration (ruptured abdomen...| 0 0; O 1} 1] O 
Colic, by aftection of digestive and 
ny NED. ........ << 9 en 3 8} 2 | 14/12] 8 
a rr ee 2124; 0; 5| 6] 2 
Bronchitis..pneumonia.. pleurisy..| 1 | 29] 0 2; 54 7 
Tetanus (lock-jaw)................ 0 1] 0 1; Oj 1 
NG siilen.s « «nike 's's v0'- + pe he 0 0; 0 O; 1] OF 
Retroversion of the rectum........ 0 1; 0 0; 1) 0 
Dilaceration of the anus........... 0 0; 0 O; 1| O 





RECAPITULATION : 


The difference in the amount of the stock has been very slight 
during 1867, and 1868. The lot of unsold animals, unfit for service 
i] 3 3 


make up the difference during 1869. 


During 1867 we had 414 sick, and lost bat 1, by tetanus. 
During 1868 we had 270 sick, and lost 2 by colics, 1 by gangrene, 


2 by fractures, 1 by luxation. 


During 1869 we had 234 sick, and lost 3 by plearo-pnuemonia, 2 
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by colics, 1 by enteritis, 1 by tetanus, 1 by wound (gangrene), 1 by 
epilepsy, 1 by fracture. 

While the morbid cases decreased yearly, those which were incur- 
able increased in an inverse proportion. 

Por July and August, 1867, we had forty sick in the hospital. 

For July and August, 1869, we had ten sick in the hospital. 

For September, 1869, we had twenty sick in the hospital. 

Why this difference? During the first year the stock was new, 
young and unacclimated. The service was, however, less painful, 
for the cars were run more slowly and there were fewer passengers. 
The diseases caused by acclimation predominated, and the accidents 
were not so frequent. During the third year different symptoms 
appeared. They were occasioned by relapses, fatigue, etc. The dry, 
warm weather during July and Angust last was favorable and 
healthful; but in September, when it was damp and sultry, it was 
otherwise. 

Let us analyze briefly the principal cases we have observed : 

Upon an average of fifty horses, we have observed nine strained 
shoulders, or six per cent. 

Upon an average of fifty horses, we have observed three strained 
haunches, or two per cel t. 

Upon an average of one hundred and cighty-seven mules, we have 
observed one hundred and forty strained shoulders, or twenty- 
five per cent. 

Upon an average of one hundred and eighty-seven mules, we hav 
observed eighty-three strained haunches, or fifteen per cent. 

Why this difference? Is it due to a different anatomical organi- 
zaticn of the species? I believe it is rather in the natural adaptation 
of the animal for such and such service, viz: that the horse is for 


speed, and the mule, by his slow gait, is for the pack saddle and the 


plow. Consequently, it would be more advantageous to have horses 


on this line. 

Tn cases of luxation in the haunches and fractwres of the limbs, the 
cures are so uncertain that I think it is better to abandon them, as 
the expenses incurred in the treatment would be greater than the 


yalue of the animal. 
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The periostitis of the chanfrin bones (big head) has been observed 


eight times among the mules, and has been successfully treated with 
the melting ointment. 

In the seventy-one cases of kennel nails (nails in the feet) there 
has been but one death fromtetanus. This success is due to prompt 
surgery in the beginning, and to the use of preventives to tetanus 
afterwards. Tho severest case detained the animal from service but 
ten weeks. 

Various cases of sub-cutaneous oedema, commonly supposed to be 
identified with anthrax or charbon, have been cured by appropriate 
treatment. The following case deserves especial mention: A mare, 
recently bought and apparently in good health, was affected in all 
of its limbs by an oedematous swelling, which gradually imereased 
for sixteen days, in spite of the repercussive applications combined 
with evacuents, after which the swelling disappeared in twelve hours. 
The following day, to my astonishment, I saw a prolapsus in the 
mucous membrane of the rectum, the size of a large orange. It was 
evidently a metastasis on an organ most essential to life, rendering 
the case a very serious one. 

Having hed personal experience in the benefit deprived from 
excision for 2 radical cure, I performed it. On the following day 
the same phenomenon reappeared, but with greater gravity, as the 
hemorrhoidal tumor had reached the size of a human head. I sus- 
pected an oedema of the whole mucous membrane of the rectum, and 
by examination I became sure of it. Though there was scarcely a 
hope for the animal, I could not abandon her to certain death. I 
repeated the operation of the previous day, excising this enormous 
tumor, and making application of carbolic acid. Tomy satisfaction, 
the treatment proved successful. 

I observed two extraordinary cases of colic, the i, st one dying. 
We saw in the antopsy a cancer in the neck of the bladder, oceupying 
in the urethra about four inches in length and four inches in diameter. 
The urethra in the sub-pubic region was ossified, and the internal 
diameter was about the size of a pencil. In the second case, which 
I attributed to enterititis, the horse was biting as if mad. The 
ignorant people about him said he was mad. 
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Of forty-seven cases of colic we have only los: five. 
Dr. L. LOUIS, 
Veterinaire of the Faculty of Lyons, in charge of the Stock of the 
Company, and of the Stables of the Morgan Lines. 


Approved ; 
G. T. BEAUREGARD, President. 


+<+?>---- 


EDITORIAL. 


Exratou.—In the article on Mississippi outlet navigation, we 





wish to add a few remarks necessary to a correct exposition of the 
question of excavating a ship channel. Captain Grant does not 
admit that the quantity of earth to be excavated on account of the 
carrent deposit of sediment, will be as great as stated in the es imate 
of Mr. Roy. His reasoning is this: The river expands to a width 
of five miles at the bar. There is a very large proportion of sea 
water mixed with the river water on the bar. The proportion 
between the two waters varies with the state of the tide and the 
course of the wind. From these causes the precise quantity of 
river water occupying the superficies of the section to be excavated 
could not be reduced to calculation. Captain Grant is of opinion 
that the only approximate rule for estimating the quantity of sedi- 
ment depositable upon the superficies of the proposed excavation, 
would be the proportion of sediment held in suspension by the 
mixed water over the whole bar, to the proportion held in suspension 
by the water over the superficies of the proposed excavation. It 
not being possible to estimate this proposition between the mixed 
water and the scdiment, all calculation falls tothe ground. Fort he 
reasoning of Captain Grant introduces two disturbing elements. 
Ist. The dilution of the river water by the admixture of sea water. 
2nd. The variations in the proportion in which these waters are 
mixed by the action of the tide and winds. We are permitted by 
Captain Grant to state that such is his estimate of the influences of 
these two causes upon the cepacity of the current to carry the 
sediment, that he has not in his proposal estimated the current 


depo sit as adding materially to the labor of excavation. His theory 
eo 
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gives practical proof that one obstacle regarded as formidable by 
others is not to be apprehended. We shall be much gratified’ to 
adopt the same opinion. {Editor Review:} |. 





Reyxouy’s Priaary Scoot Booxs, Cotumpiu, Sovrn Carorra.— 
Mr: Bartlett has called with specimen copies of this valuable series. 
‘The pictorial primer and readers are very well adapted to the pur- 
pose of impartial instruction. The Fourth Reader will supply a want 
of which all Southern men are familiarly conscious. The history of 
the late war, its causes, and consequences, must be taught the ‘youth 
of the Republic. ‘While we wish no representation made at the 
expense of the North, or of truth, we will be satisfied with nothing 
short of historical justice. Let our children be taught that the South 
resisted the power of the North, because it believed it was a duty and 
right todo so. That in a war thus commenced upon honest con- 
viction it fought, fairly, manly, nobly. That as a conquered country 
it kept its covenants. That the virtue and intelligence of its people 
compare with the highest standard of civilization. While the Fourth 
Reader of Professor Reynolds does not teach history in detail, 
the examples given of Literary and political genius are such as 
to inspire our youth with the conviction that those from whom they 
are descended or allied, are worthy of honor and immitation. We 
commend this series of school books to families and to schools. We 
trust to see history so compiled as that without depriving any other 
section of the honor to which it may be entitled, it will extend to the 
oppressed and impoverished sons of the South the commendation to 
which their courage and character entitles them. 


Tue Arrow Tre.—We had the pleasure of congratulating our 
friend, H. T. Bartett, Esq., upon the success of the Iron Tie enter- 
prise. Looking to his superior energy in bringing this invention 
into universal adoption, we éould not help saluting him as the 
“Grand Tie-coon.” This dignity he declined with his usual modesty, 
but we have no doubt, like the crown of Ceesar,he will be compelled 
to wear it by the acclamations of his constituents. Although, it may 
somewhat detract from that infallibility which editors and factors 
claim for their opinions, we must confess that a good many years , 
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ago there was published in this Review a demonstration by an emi- 
nent factor of Mobile, that iron bands could not possibly be used to 
advantage in baling cotton. This demonstration has, however, met 
the fate of the essay of Dr. Lardner, proving that the ocean could 
not be navigated by steam. This demonstration was, we believe 
carried across the Ocean to America in the steamer which made the 
first voyage. So with the Iron Ties, they have been adopted and 


endorsed by planters and insurers, and the rope tie is now only 


remembered for its inconvenience and canvger. 


o> 


Mississipet Variey Revizw.—Colonel Coloney is one of the pioneers 
of fast trade, and has done much to convinee our merchants, that, 
unless they adopt the same mode of commercial intercourse with 
other cities they will be “no where” in the trade of progress. 
We commend the Mississippi Valley Review to the southern mer 


chants as a valuable accessory to the southern press. 


Mr. John Henry Brown has returned from the neighborhood of 
Mr. John Henry Brown has returned fi t g 

Tucpan, Mexico, where he settled with his family immediately after 
the war. He regards Mexico as 2 country in every respect desirable, 
but seems satisfied that without an American colony strong enough 
to protect themselves it is a bad country fora foreigner. Mr. Brown 
was a prominent man in Texas before the war, and has manifested a 
patriotism which entitles him to the respect of southern people. 

We send accounts to such of our patrons as did not live upon th 
Railroad, with the hope that they will remit by Post Office and other 
orders. To each of them it is not much, to us, the aggregate, it is 
very important in the publication of our work. We trust they will 
recommend the Review to other subscribers so far as it may merit 


their endorsement. 


We are desirous of procuring the services of persons as travelling 
agents for the Review, and with such as are of suitable address and 
who would be willing to devote their entire time to its service, would 
make most favorable arrangements. Applicants must present satis- 
factory references. 
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Important Notice.— When you receive this number of the Review, 
if you are indebted for subseription, on the old or new account, please 
make aremittance. This will be a timely service. We are aiming to 
restore the South to her rorwer prosprnrry, a matter in which all of 
her people are deeply interested, and it is a small contribution which 
ie asked from you. Send whatever you can, and send promptly. 

If afterwards you can add to the Subscription List or make up a 
club in your neighborhood, the service will be gratefully appreciated. 

It is a favorable time for new subscribers to send in their names, 
for Clubs to be formed at our reduced rates, and for remittances to 
be made, of which we are in great need. 

The expenses of the Review are three times what they were in 


former days! Even the most trifling sums are gratefully received. 
° oO ‘SF 
4 


We know, and make all allowance for, the necessities of the country; 
but there are numbers who, by a very small effort, or sacrifice, might 


aid us in this contingency. 
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The Editor, is authorized to represent Washington College, the 
University of Virginia, and other Collegiate and Academical Institu- 
tions in the South. Information in regard to any of ‘these will be 


given on application. 





FOURTH 


LOUISIANA STATE FAIR, 


AT THE 
ATR GROUNDS OF THE MECHANICS AND AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, OF NEW ORLEANS, 
Will commence on the 
TWENTY THIRD DAY of APRIL, 1870, 
AND CONTINUE NINE DAYS. 


‘This eminently successful Institution has been organized for the purpose of 
encouraging the production and use in the South of the best 


LABOR SAVING MACHINES, 


Implements for Agricultural and Household Beonomy, 
THE MOST EFFECTUAL FERTILIZERS, 
——WITH THE—— 


BEST PRACTICAL TREATISES UPON THE CULTURE OF 


SOUTHERN STAPLES, AND UPON THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE FINEST HOME AND FOREIGN RIDING AND 
DRAFT HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP and POULTRY. 


The finest specimens of these will be on exhibition and for sale, during and 
at the close of the Far together with the 
JHOISEST PLANTS AND SHRUBBERY, 


there will be also on exhibition the best specimens for the encouragement of 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 


elie Laine vince 


SOUTHERN AND 

WESTERN PLAN- 

TERS, FARMERS, AY 

MECHANICS AND 

MANUFACTURERS are earnestly invited to attend and 
witness the inventions of others and 
exhibit their own. 

ee 
Specimen Catalogues can be obtained by application at the office of the 
Association at the Mechanics’ Institute. 


LUTHER HOLMES, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





